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Count on 
MILL MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 


for sound protection and ade- 


quate coverage ... at lower 


cost through fewer losses. 


ILL 
UTUALS® 














Millers Mutual Fire Imsurance Co............2eeeceeees Harrisburg, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co................... Fort Worth, Texas 
Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co............. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Association. .................4¢/ Alton, Ill. 
Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Ins. Co........... Indianapolis, Ind. 
Western Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co.............. Kansas City, Mo. 
National Retailers Mutual Insurance Co..................-. Chicago, Ill. 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co............... Lansing, Mich. 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Co................. Des Moines, Ia. 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 











400 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 





A service organization maintained by the Mill Mutuals. 
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= WORLD CONDITIONS have swift, far-reaching conse- 
Eee ww’ quences on industrial activity. Our fast-moving de- 

Rana fense program is already causing a rise in the fre- 
quency and severity of industrial accidents and diseases. These conditions will become 
more serious as the demand for skilled workmen increases. 






Special precautions and plans based on broad experience during similar periods will 
enable Michigan Mutual’s Safety Engineering Division to minimize these losses during 
this vital time for its Workmen’s Compensation policyholders. 


Such farsighted planning is typical of the interest Michigan Mutual has in reducing avoid- 
able accidents for its insureds. The helpful services the company maintains raise the 
standard of its protection, and yet reduce its costs to policyholders. 


Complete details on our plan of Workmen’s Compensation Insurance will be furnished 
you without obligation. Teg 


MICHIGAN MUTUAL LIABILITY COMPANY 


163 MADISON AVENUE - DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Workmen’s Compensation ° Automobile a Group Accident and Health ” General Casuaity Lines 
Member American Mutual Alliance * Ali Policies Non-Assessable and Participating °* Founded in 1912 
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Lusactated- 
LUMBER MUTUALS 


* 


CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF VAN WERT 











INDIANA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 


LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON 


LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MANSFIELD 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 
OF SEATTLE 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


NATIONWIDE INSURANCE 
CU0tC£ 


Gale & Stone, Boston — Mutual Insurance Bureau, Philadelphia — Interstate Mutual Insurance 





Agency Co., Mansfield, Ohio, Pittsburgh, Penna. — Lumbermens & Manufacturers Mutuals, Inc., 
James S. Kemper, Mgr., Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha — Associated Mutuals, Inc.. 
Atlanta, Ga—Lumber Mutual Agency, Indianapolis, Memphis, Dallas, Kansas City—The Martin 


General Agency, Seattle, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Vancouver, Portland, Spokane. 
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THIS MONTH 


| Beigia are some who doubt the value 
of conventions — and _ probably 
some conventions justify that doubt, 
but at any meeting of a well organized 
group there are certain to be moments 
fraught with real ideas and occasion- 
ally of inspiration. It is with this in 
mind that we so frequently report con- 
ventions within insurance circles, try- 
ing, of course, to select from programs 
the items of most interest to insurance 
people e Readers will find a good deal 
of this kind of material in the present 
issue and we recommend it as profit- 
able information. It ranges from aca- 
demic estimates of current problems to 
interpretations of insurance history as 
well as touching on fundamental con- 
troversies which often show through 
the outwardly placid sessions of the 
Commissioners Conventions ¢ We are 
pleased to have labor represented by 
the discussion of Industrial Health 
Work by Matthew Woll. The news sec- 
tion is well up to standard. 


NEXT MONTH 


bi is a spicy story going the 
rounds about a stock propagandist 


who delved too deeply into the works 
of Karl Marx and found his study em- 
barrassingly smeared with Red. We 
may give more details in January e 
There is a very practical article on auto 
safety in preparation, together with a 
summary of odd accidents of 1940. 
Also there will be some space given to 
what insurance professors are saying. 
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HERE are strange things being said and done 

in the insurance world and one of the strangest 

is the manifestation of defeatism, which has 
taken hold of certain sections of the stock company 
forces. This is evident in several different directions 
but more so in the ranks of those brokers who have 
for years nailed their banner to the stock mast and 
raised it as a fetish for commercial worship. 


We have come across this again just lately in an 
editorial printed in a broker’s magazine. In a manner 
somewhat eloquent and highly imaginative the writer 
of the piece conjured up a vision of the inhabitants of 
a mythical country yearning for someone to start a 
movement by which the populace would shout in unison 
so that the resulting noise would be heard on a distant 
planet. At last the great day came for this united effort, 
but alas, only one small voice responded when the 
signal was given. 


The moral drawn was that the great industry of 
stock insurance was being confronted with the menace 
of the mutuals, but the inroads of these unorthodox 
companies had gone on until the stocks and especially 
the brokers had lost their nerve because of a long con- 
tinued attitude of indifference or appeasement. The 
complaint was that by this time mutual insurance is 
within the stock company gates and already is too 
strongly entrenched to be dislodged. 


We were more than a little intrigued by the vigor- 
ous fatalism of this editorial. Its concern was genuinely 
poignant and we cast about for an explanation of the 
state of mind exhibited. So far as the brokers are 
concerned we feel that they have wandered far from 
the definition of their calling. Not so long ago we 
directed attention to the need for the average broker to 
look his attitude in the face. It was pointed out that 
he had lost sight of his primary excuse for being which 
is distinctly to serve the policyholder. If he is to be 
worth his service he is to study the insurance needs 
of his client and having arrived at the kinds and 
amounts of coverage indicated, he is to canvass the 
market for the most advantageous policy and the most 
reliable companies, looking first to stability but keeping 
a weather eye out for economy. It must be agreed that 
a broker’s complete service includes all of these elements. 


But too many modern brokers have begun at the 
wrong end of the street. First they have taken unto 
themselves a group of companies — all stock companies. 
Then they have hunted up clients, and invariably sought 
to fit the needs of their assureds into the straight-jacket 
of a predetermined few carriers regardless of the best 
interests of the policyholders. 


Protest as they may, that the above is false, the result 
has too often proved it to be true. The reason that cer- 
tain brokers are losing business is that their clients 
have at last looked into insurance for themselves and 
discovered when a broker is not really a broker. And 
having found disservice instead of service he hunts up 
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the new model of real insurance men and puts his 
problems into more skilled and unbiased hands. 


Far be it from us to impute that the old-fashioned 
broker is unethical. Hundreds of his kind have grown 
up in the stock tradition. They still cling to the ideas 
and methods of decades ago when the general writing 
mutuals were few and the insurance sun rose and fell 
on stock streets. The mutuals of that day served spe- 
cial classes of business and were not available to the 
public generally. But since the early mutuals were, in 
many cases, formed to avoid excessive rates and to 
bring costs down to where they should be, the word 
began to circulate that here was a method of relief, 
and a steady growth of mutual coverage began. After 
that, mutual management began to see that more policy- 
holders and wider spread of risks, bigger premium vol- 
ume, would make for even greater efficiency, and there 
was the beginning of the great mutual organizations 
of today. 


UT the mutual parade came down the stock street 

and the average broker did not even know it was 
there. He was so imbued with the practice of peddling 
policies in his old-time list of companies, American 
and un-American, that the growing chance to render 
better service to his clients passed him by. 


Brokers now slipping are those of the kind who have 
not seen the fallacy of specializing in a field where 
specialization makes for narrow concepts of service. 
They have refused to recognize that their activities 
should have been keyed to the clients’ interests. An 
agent works for a company and naturally emphasizes 
his company’s values. But a broker is in a different 
position and should be careful not to give a stock agent’s 
answer instead of a broker’s answer to a client’s ques- 
tion. Any broker must fight against the inherent weak- 
ness of his position which is that his compensation is 
received from those whose product he recommends. The 
best of them rise above this handicap. Perhaps too 
near the average of them yield to the impulse to give 
the sort of information which clients discover for them- 
selves is inaccurate or incomplete. Whereupon the 
client thus let down is first amazed, then angry, then 
finds himself in a state-of revolution against those 
whose actions do not square with true professional 
conduct. 


The broker looking for long-time success makes a 
mistake in consorting with those who raise partisan 
issues in the familiar gossip groups who now as a 
last refuge collectively pat each other on the back and 
praise each other’s patriotic spirit. 


But it is the public which finally does the patting on 
the back, and if certain brokers find themselves in 
disfavor with their former clients, we feel that such 
in the insurance fraternity can only come to the con- 
clusion that they have had their opportunity but long 
ago missed the boat. 





WHY SOME BROKERS 
ARE LOSING BUSINESS 
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Kavanaugh Officially Named 


Colorado Commissioner 

OFFICIAL CERTIFICATION OF LUKE 
J. KAVANAUGH AS INSURANCE COM- 
missioner of Colorado has been an- 
nounced by the state civil service 
commission, 

Grades of the various candidates, 
as announced by the commission, 
were: Kavanaugh, 88; E. M. Rifkin, 
81.64; C. R. Bigelow, 81.64; J. G. 
Donaldson, 80.45; Carl L. Lough, 
75; V. L. Tickner, 74.62. 

The relative standings of the ap- 
plicants would be important only if 
Mr. Kavanaugh should die or resign 
within the next couple of years or so. 
The civil service law provides that 
the last examination list shall be 
kept as an active list for a limited 
period and that its active status may 
be renewed for a limited time by 
application of those on the previous 
examination list. Should the certi- 
fied commissioner vacate his office 
during the time the list is active, the 
high man on that list would automat- 
ically become the new commissioner. 


Hartley Named President 
of Arkansas Mutuals 


A. G. HARTLEY OF FAYETTEVILLE, 
\RKANSAS, WAS ELECTED PRESIDENT 
of the Arkansas State Association of 
Mutual Insurance Companies at the 
organization’s recent annual meeting 
held in Conway. 

Principal speakers at the conven- 
tion were Harry DP. Cooper, secre- 
tary, National Association of Mu- 
tual Insurance Companies, Indianap- 
olis, and C. O. Rutledge, president, 
lowa Windstorm and Hail Insurance 
Company Association, Des Moines, 


lowa. 
& * 


HOLC-SCA Contract 
Declared Null and Void 


in Missouri 

THOUSANDS OF HOLC-SCA CON- 
rRACTS IN MISSOURI HAVE BEEN BAN- 
ned by order of the Missouri Insur- 
ance Department which recently de- 
clared null and void all such con- 
tracts in force in the state. The order 
became effective 12:01 A. M., De- 
cember 10. 

Several months ago the Missouri 
Department challenged the legality of 
the contract and ruled that all Stock 
Company Association policies in force 
in the state would have to be can- 
celled. Subsequently on September 
15, Superintendent Lucas suspended 
his ban order for 60 days and later 
extended this to December 9. 
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Items Concerning What Is Going 
On In The Insurance World 


Miscellany 

CENSUS BUREAU REPORT REVEALS 
THAT ONE OUT OF EVERY FIFTEEN 
homes or apartments in the United 
States were vacant on April Ist — 
Development of a method to take 
the shine out of men’s pants has 
been announced by a Columbia Uni- 
versity professor — Travel in Amer- 
ica declined during 1940 both as to 
motor bus usage and railroad pas- 
senger traffic — It is estimated that 
less than 30 per cent of the people 
in the United States ever use a tooth 
brush — Last year one advertiser 
alone spent more than $10,000,000 
on radio advertising — The highest 
point reached by a standard steam 
railroad in the United States is 11,522 
feet above sea level — The demand 
for Christmas trees in the United 
States is estimated at between five 
and ten million annually — There is 
almost twice as much currency in 
circulation in this country today than 
there was during the prosperity era 
of the 20’s. 

ee @ 


Prohibits Radio Advertising 
of Non-Admitted Insurers 


IN REPLY TO A REQUEST BY THE IN- 
SURANCE DEPARTMENT FOR AN OPIN- 
ion on the subject the Honorable Earl 

‘ ~ . 

Warren, Attorney General of Cali- 
fornia, has ruled that a non-admitted 
insurer cannot use California broad- 
casting facilities to advertise its policies 
and business in that state. The gist of 
the opinion is found in the concluding 
paragraphs, which read as follows: 

“T am of the opinion that a radio broad- 
casting station located in this state, al- 
though licensed and regulated by the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission under an 
Act of Congress, may not advertise, through 
radio broadcasts, the insurance business of 
a non-admitted or unlicensed insurance 
company. Such advertising would be in 
company. Such advertising would be in- 
direct conflict with the provisions of Sec. 
703 of the Insurance Code, prohibiting the 
advertising of non-admitted insurer in this 
state. 

“You are further advised that I am of 
the opinion that the programs broadcast by 
such radio station advertising such non-ad- 
mitted insurer would be violative of said 
section regardless of the fact that the broad- 
cast originated in or out of the state. 


“T am informed that in contracts entered 
into between local radio stations and coun- 
trywide broadcasting systems there is in- 
cluded a provision to the effect that adver- 
tising matter prohibited by a state in which 
the local station is located will not be re- 
broadcast by that station. Under that pro- 
vision, where a program originates outside 
this state and is broadcast over a network 
of stations, the station here would not be 
required to, and may not lawfully, rebroad- 
cast the advertisement of an insurer not 
admitted to do business in this state.” 


University Insurance Teachers 


to Meet December 27 


ONE OF THE MAIN SUBJECTS OF 
DISCUSSION AT THE FORTHCOMING 
annual meeting of the American As- 
sociation of University Teachers of 
Insurance, according to the tentative 
program, will be State vs. Federal 
supervision of insurance. The meet- 
ing is to be held at the Stevens Ho- 
tel, Chicago, on December 27. 

The opening session will feature a 
panel discussion of the general or 
survey course in insurance and will 
be under the chairmanship of Dr. J. 
Anderson Fitzgerald, Dean of the 
School of Business Administration 
of the University of Texas. Assist- 
ing Dr. Fitzgerald on the panel will 
be Professor Erwin A. Gaumitz, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Professor Jo- 
seph Tillion, Miami University, and 
Professor Howard Berolzheimer, 
Northwestern University. 

At. the conclusion of the morning 
session a luncheon will be held which 
will he followed by the Association’s 
annual business meeting. The agenda 
sets forth the following matters for 
cliscussion : 


1. Ways in which the S. S. Huebner 
Foundation for Insurance Education can 
be made more fruitful in the strength- 
ening of college and university instruc- 
tion in insurance. 

2. A special committee report on the 
plan proposed to the Association of Life 
Agency Officers for special training and 
development on a _ professional career 
basis of college graduates majoring in 
insurance. 


3. A possibility of the Association 


taking the initiative in fostering profes- 
sional standards of education in fire and 
casualty underwriting. 

The afternoon session, under the 
George 


chairmanship of Professor 











W. Goble of the College of Law of 
the University of Illinois, will fea- 
ture a paper by Professor Harold C. 
Havighurst of Northwestern Uni- 
versity’s Law School on “State ver- 
sus Federal Supervision of Insur- 
ance.” Rollin M. Clark, vice-presi- 
dent of the Continental Casualty 
Company and former First Deputy 
of the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment, will participate in the dis- 
cussion, 

The topic chosen for the dinner 
meeting is “Protection of American 
Policyholders Under the Defense 
Program.” The speaker on this sub- 
ject is to be announced soon. 

The Association states that for 
those who wish to stay over until 
Saturday morning a special trip has 
been arranged through the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories. 


Fraizer Appointed Nebraska 
Insurance Director 


GOVERNOR-ELECT DWIGHT GRISWOLD 
OF NEBRASKA HAS ANNOUNCED THE 
appointment of Cecil C. Fraizer as 
State Insurance Director. The new 
appointee will take office on January 
9. He succeeds Charles J. Smrha, 
who held the post since 1935. 

Mr. Fraizer, an attorney, was 
born in Indiana, forty-eight years 
ago, but for the past twenty-three 
years has resided in Aurora, Nebras- 
ka. He has served as city ‘attorney 
and deputy county attorney, and is 
a member of and a past state com- 
mander of the American Legion. 

It has been revealed that insurance 
men have asked that John S. Logan, 
attorney for the department, and 
John S. Gribble, actuary, be retained. 


Working Committee on 
Defense Efforts Set Up 


A WORKING ORGANIZATION OF IN- 
SURANCE ENGINEERS DESIGNED TO 
carry out plans for the protection of 
American industrial plants and va- 
rious properties of the Federal Gov- 
ernment has been set up by a group 
of executives representing all types 
of fire and casualty insurance inter- 
ests according to a recent announce- 
ment by the Insurance Committee for 
the Protection of American Indus- 
trial Plants. The plan already has 
been approved by the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation and by the 
Army and Navy Intelligence. 

The working committee will be 
made up of a representative of each 
of the following organizations: 
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American Mutual Alliance, Asso- 
ciated Factory Mutual Companies, 
Casualty and Surety Executives As- 
sociation, Factory Insurance Asso- 
ciation, National Association of Mu- 
tual Casualty Companies, and Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters. 

The working committee will es- 
tablish headquarters in Washington 
at an early date. Its staff is expected 
to be augmented by engineering per- 
sonnel from the constituent organ- 
izations. 

This action joins into one coordi- 
nated movement for National De- 
fense all fire and casualty companies 
of the United States. 


C. C. Kirkpatrick Leaves 
lowa Department 


CLAIR C. KIRKPATRICK HAS RE- 
SIGNED AS FIRST DEPUTY AND ACTU- 
ary of the Iowa Insurance Depart- 
ment to become actuary of the Amer- 
ican Mutual Life of Des Moines. Mr. 
Kirkpatrick has been associated with 
the Iowa Department for more than 
fifteen years. 

Succeeding Mr. Kirkpatrick as 
first deputy is Ralph Knudsen, at 
present a second deputy and head of 
the Securities Division. Mr. Knudsen 
joined the Department in 1939. 

B. Russell Thomas, an examiner 
for the Department for the past five 
years, will become second deputy and 
in addition will take over Mr. Kirk- 
patrick’s duties as actuary in charge 
of the Life Department. 


e® @ ®@ 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce 


Expands Insurance Services 


PLANS FOR EXPANDING THE SERV- 
ICES OF THE CIIAMBER OF COMMERCE 
of the United States in the insur- 
ance field were made known recently 
in Washington by James S. Kemper, 
president, who has worked out with 
Esmond Ewing of Hartford, Connec- 
ticut, chairman of the organization’s 
Insurance Department Committee, a 
program for a larger activity of the 
Chamber along insurance and loss 
lines. Each is keenly aware of the 
importance of insurance in the na- 
tional economic picture, and of the 
contribution which insurance can 
make to national defense and to the 
advancement of America’s internal 
economy. 

Announced was the elevation of 
Terence IF’. Cunneen, manager of the 
Chamber’s Insurance Department, to 
the position of executive assistant for 
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insurance in the Chamber. Arthur 
H. von Thaden, assistant manager of 
the Department, will succeed Mr. 
Cunneen as manager. 


In his new post Mr. Cunneen will 
have even closer relations than for- 
merly with the insurance industries. 
Among other duties, he will promote 
the cooperative effort with local 
Chambers of Commerce and trade 
and industrial associations in the 
work of their committees on acci- 
dent prevention and safety, fire pre- 
vention and health conservation. 

Mr. Cunneen has been manager of 
the Insurance Department of the 
Chamber since 1928, and before that 
was Deputy Superintendent of In- 
surance of the State of New York. 
He studied at the New York Prepar- 
atory School, the La Salle Academy 
of New York City, and obtained his 
LL.B. from the New York Law 
School. He is a member of the 
American Bar Association, the In- 
surance Society of New York, the 
Insurance Club of Washington, D.C., 
the National Association of Commer- 
cial Organization Secretaries, and is 
admitted to practice in the New York 
Courts and the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 


Mr. von Thaden, a member of the 
Chamber staff since 1926, earlier 
was statistician for the Commercial 
Casualty Company of Newark, New 
Jersey, and before that was assistant 
statistician for the Fidelity and Casu- 
alty Company of New York City. He 
studied at New York University and 
Lafayette College, and obtained his 
LL.B. from the Washington College 
of Law. He is a member of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Bar. 

Insurance has long been given a 
prominent place on the general pro- 
gram “of the National Chamber, 
which is the only agency in the coun- 
try serving the institution of insur- 
ance in its entirety. Its aim is to 
determine the general objective of 
insurance as a whole and to make 
insurance as valuable as it can be 
made to the country and to policy- 
holders. 

The Chamber is committed to: 

The protection of insurance against 
special and unfair taxes, which are an 
indirect but nevertheless definite tax on 
those who buy insurance. 

The protection of insurance against 
government encroachment and against 
governmental schemes for insurance. 

The fostering of general public activi- 
ties designed to reduce losses and ac- 
cidents. 

The Chamber’s conservation pro- 
gram is directed toward reduction of 
losses of life and property through 
fire and premature deaths through 
accidents and disease. Fire preven- 
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tion now occupies an important place 
in the programs of nearly six hun- 
dred local Chambers of Commerce 
enrolled in the Inter-Chamber Fire 
Waste Contest, sponsored jointly by 
the National Fire Waste Council 
and the Chamber. The Chamber also 
has been active in sponsoring other 
phases of fire prevention work. 

The Chamber sponsors the City 
and Borough Health Conservation 
Contest, which has effectively stimu- 
lated the interest of businessmen in 
health work in a large number of 
urban and rural communities. The 
continuance of the city contest has 
been made possible by the financial 
support of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company. The rural contest 
is largely financed by the W. R. Kel- 
logg Foundation. 

In discussing plans for an expan- 
sion of the activities of the Insurance 
Division chairman Esmond Ewing 
asserted recently: 

“The Chamber’s Insurance De- 
partment is on the scene, and one of 
its essential functions will be to un- 
dertake a ceaseless quest for informa- 
tion about the myriad operations of 
modern-day government with their 
far-reaching repercussions on insur- 
ance. To keep the industry informed 
effectively, the Insurance Department 
will make closer contact with virtu- 
ally every point where the relations 
of insurance and government im- 
pinge upon each other. Annual re- 
ports of government agencies will be 
further studied for the purpose of 
helping to formulate a more definite 
point of view as to what these agen- 
cies may be doing of interest to the 
business. Bulletins containing the 
findings of these studies’ will be sent 
to insurance companies. Investiga- 
tions of the services the many gov- 
ernment departments have to offer 
which the insurance business can use 
advantageously will be given study. 

“The conservation work of the De- 
partment will be continued and ex- 
panded. We have in mind extending 
the health conservation program with 
greater emphasis on industrial health. 
In fire prevention, more effort will 
be made to supplement and encour- 
age a greater use of the technical 
agencies and make available to busi- 
ness men and the public the most 
salient results of the work done by 
these associations. The fire waste 
contest is being streamlined to have 
it aid the national defense program. 
For instance, credit will be given by 
the judges to reports which show 
that action has been taken by the 
local fire prevention committee to 
prevent sabotage and fires of an in- 
cendiary nature. 
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“Bulletins covering some of our 
new activities are already in the 
making relating to workmen’s com- 
pensation, insurance taxes, domestic 
oil heating, approved rural fire de- 
partments, the prevention of sabotage 
and interesting youth organizations in 
conservation work. 


“More intensive and organized 
field work will be undertaken by the 
Chamber. Visits to the home office 
of member companies and meetings 
with the executives of these com- 
panies will be arranged. The pur- 
pose of such meetings, aside from 
creating good will, will be to get the 
views of these men on insurance 
problems in their field and discuss 
with them the Chamber’s program as 
it touches on their business. Through 
these visits and the exchange of ideas 
ways will be found to improve the 
services of the Department and keep 
it alert with respect to the live issues 
confronting all branches of insur- 
ance,” 


W. Va. Changes Filing Date 
for Statutory Attorney Fees 


EDGAR B, SIMS, STATE AUDITOR AND 
EX OFFICIO INSURANCE COMMIS- 
sioner of West Virginia, has noti- 
fied each company licensed to trans- 
act an insurance business in the 
State, that, in order to bring all fee- 
payment dates to April 1, the fee 
payment date for the statutory at- 
torney fees is being changed from 
July 1 to April 1. 


In making payment of fees to his 
office on April 1, 1941, Mr. Sims 
points out, each company will be 
billed a $10.00 fee with a $2.50 credit 
which is the pro rata credit for the 
fee paid last July 1 for a full year. 
In subsequent years the fee will be 
$10.00 payable on the first day of 
April. 


P. J. Dunn, Former South 


Dakota Commissioner, Dies 


P. J. DUNN, COMMISSIONER OF IN- 
SURANCE OF SOUTH DAKOTA FROM 
1937 to 1940 died recently at Roch- 
ester, Minnesota, where he had gone 
for treatment when his health began 
to fail. 


Mr. Dunn resigned his post as 
Commissioner earlier this year to be- 
come associated with the Western 
Surety of Sioux Falls as their Los 
Angeles field supervisor. 
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Flood Damage Under Fire 
Policy 


AN INSURANCE COMPANY MAY BE 
LIABLE UNDER A FIRE INSURANCE 
policy for damage caused to the in- 
sured’s property by flood waters, 
where, but for threat of fire, the flood 
water damage could have _ been 
avoided. The United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals, 6th Circuit, has 
so ruled in its opinion handed down 
early in November in the case of the 
Princess Garment Company et al v. 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company 
of San Francisco, California. 

Under a policy covering specified 
buildings and contents against all di- 
rect loss or damage by fire, with cer- 
tain exceptions, and a rider extend- 
ing the coverage to “loss or damage 
by fire caused by order of military or 
civil authority exercised to prevent 
the spread of fire” the garment com- 
pany insured its Cincinnati, Ohio, 
properties with the Fireman’s Fund 
Company. These coverages were in 
force and effect at the time the loss 
occurred. 

During the course of an Ohio 
River flood early in 1937, a gasoline 
tank about five hundred yards from 
the insured premises exploded and 
threw burning gasoline which floated 
about on the water in the vicinity, 
making conflagration among the 
nearby buildings imminent. At the 
time, employes of the garment com- 
pany were removing insured clothing 
from the lower to the upper floors 
of the premises in order to avoid 
damage to it by the constantly ris- 
ing flood waters. Shortly after the 
outbreak of the fire, and while the 
removing operations were being suc- 
cessfully accomplished, members of 
the Cincinnati Police and Fire De- 
partments entered the insured prem- 
ises and ordered the building vacated 
at once, the threat of conflagration 
making blasting a possible necessity. 
The employes left immediately, and 
police allowed no one to enter the 
premises thereafter, except two offi- 
cers for the purpose of removing 
valuable records, which required only 
a brief time. 


Although the gasoline fire was 
checked and never reached the in- 
sured property, and the property was 
in no way directly damaged by it or 
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by the use of water to check the fire, 
the flood waters continued to rise and 
in doing so damaged the goods that 
had not been removed from the lower 
floors of the building. This damage 
would have been avoided if the gar- 
ment company employes had not been 
ejected from the premises. 


In the trial of an action brought 
under the fire policy for the amount 
of the loss sustained by the gar- 
ment company, the United States 
District Court directed a verdict for 
the insurer on the ground that the 
loss alleged did not arise from a cause 
contemplated by the policy, but was 
a remote consequence of the fire, not 
necessarily arising from it, and that 
the direct loss was from the flood 
waters of the river. Upon appeal 
taken to the Circuit Court the single 
question presented was whether there 
was substantial evidence requiring 
submission of the question to the jury 
and prohibiting a directed verdict. 


After stating the general rules ap- 
plicable to construing insurance con- 
tracts, the Circuit Court reversed the 
trial court and remanded the case 
for further action by that court in 
accordance with the opinion, the gist 
of which is found in the following 
quotation : 


“When determining the question of 
loss under a fire insurance policy, the 
direct and not the remote cause is 
peculiarly applicable. The loss must be 
proximately caused by a peril insured 
against. Where fire is a remote cause 
of loss, it is beyond the pale of the con- 
tract, because such contracts are the 
agreements of ordinary businessmen 
seeking protection against ordinary per- 
ils from fire. * * * 

“* * * Tt (the insurer) insists that 
appellants’ (the insured’s) goods were 
injured solely by the rising waters and 
therefore the flood, and not the fire, was 
the proximate cause of the loss. Un- 
doubtedly the flood waters alone, as 
shown by subsequent events, damaged 
the goods and had that been the only 
cause operating, the appellants would 
not be entitled to recover because the 
insurance was against fire only, but if 
means and appliances were at hand by 
which the flood damage could have been 
avoided and the intervention of the new 
agency, ie, the fire which caused the 
act of the civil authority to prevent its 
contemplated spread, prohibited their 
use, then the fire which caused the act 
of the civil authority was the proxi- 
mate cause of the loss. A new element 
was added which rendered it impossible 
to control or prevent the consequences 
naturally following from the rising flood. 

“Applying the rule that the phrase 
‘all direct loss or damage by fire’ or 
‘loss or damage by fire caused by order 
of civil authority’ is not restricted to 
fire on the premises and that a loss will 
be held to be within such policies where 
a fire was a means or agency in causing 
it, we are of the opinion that there is 
substantial evidence in the records that 
the proximate cause of the loss com- 
plained of was the fire in question. 
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“* * * What is the proximate cause 
of a loss is usually a question for the 
jury determined as a fact in view of 
the circumstances attending it. 


“Viewing appellants’ testimony in the 
most favorable light, the question of 
the proximate cause of their loss was 
for the jury.” 

eee 


Fire Losses Down Nine 


Per Cent 


FIRE LOSSES IN THE UNITED STATES 
DURING OCTOBER TOTALED $22,091,140 
or nine per cent less than the amount 
reported for the same month last 
year, preliminary estimates of the 


National Board of Fire Underwrit- 


ers reveal. However, this figure 
was 4.2 per cent higher than the total 
reported for September of this year. 


October thus became the eighth 
consecutive month to show a de- 
crease over the corresponding month 


of 1939. 


Losses for each month of 1938 and 
1939 and for the first ten months of 
1940 are shown in the following 
table: 

1938 1939 1940 

Jan. $ 27,676,337 $ 27,615,316 $-36,260,650 
Feb. 26,472,626 29,303,520 34,410,250 
Mar. 29,050,968 30,682,168 29,778,800 
Apr. 25,616,112 27,061,522 26,637,190 
May 22,917,577. + 27,031,700 23,446,590 
June 19,473,617 24,190,700 19,506,000 
July 20,434,688 22,468,304 20,322,800 
Aug. 20,821,184 22,800,500 20,722,100 
Sept. 23,372,528 22,837,250 21,198,000 
Oct. 24,797,624 24,300,500 22,091,140 
Total 
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mos. $240,633,261 $258,291,480 $254,383,520 
Nov. 28,658,695 EE, wc vic pwie've 
Dec. 32,758,044 27959200 .......:. 
Total 
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Utah Attorney General 
Disapproves H.O.L.C. 
Contract 


THE ATTORNEY GENERAL OF UTAH 
IN AN OPINION TO THE STATE INSUR- 
ande Department has ruled that the 
contract between the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation and the Stock 
Company Association violates the 
state anti-discrimination law. The 
opinion reads in part: 

“As I understand our statutes the 
same rate shall be charged against 
every insured for the same class of risk, 
regardless of the quantity of the prop- 
erty insured. I am, therefore, of the 
opinion that the terms of the proposed 
Stock Company Association contract 
with the H.O.L.C. are discriminatory, 
and, as such, are forbidden under the 
laws of this State.” 
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F.B.I. Agent Discusses 
Sabotage Before Fire 
Marshals 


AN INFORMAL EXPOSITION OF THE 
STEPS WHICH ARE BEING TAKEN BY 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
to guard the nation’s industrial plants 
against sabotage, and a request for 
the wholehearted cooperation of other 
officials, proved the highlight of the 
annual midwinter meeting of the Fire 
Marshals’ Section of the National 
Fire Protection Association which 
was held at Chicago’s Stevens Hotel 
on December 5. 

Leader of the discussion was W. 
S. Devereaux, special agent in charge 
of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion’s Chicago office. He said that at 
the present time his office is engaged 
in the making of plant surveys, and 
that it is calling upon fire marshals 
and insurance companies for certain 
information. He held that there has 
been no evidence of systematic in- 
dustrial sabotage, nor of the exist- 
ence of any plan for such activity, 
and said that although there have 
been a number of industrial explo- 
sions investigation has shown them 
to have been caused probably by in- 
experienced workmen or faulty equip- 
ment rather than by foreign agents. 

He explained that the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation is profiting 
greatly by the experience of the last 
war in this field. He requested that 
the fire marshals notify the Bureau 
of any incendiary fires, whether or 
not the plant involved was working 
on defense orders, and asked that fire 
marshals report particularly any fires 
which seem to have been caused by 
odd or unusual devices. He gave the 
“Von * Rintelen pen” which was 
widely employed in the last war as 
an example of the type of device 
mentioned, 

The meeting was presided over by 
State Fire Marshal Horace Davis 
of Nebraska, chairman of the Fire 
Marshal’s Section of the National 
‘ire Protection Association. Among 
the other speakers were Richard F. 
Vernor of the Western Actuarial Bu- 
reau; James W. Just, director of fire 
service extension of the College of 
Engineering of the University of 
Maryland; A. Bruce Bielaski, of the 
National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers; and Richard C. Steinmetz, chief 
special investigator of the Mill Mu- 
tual Fire Prevention Bureau. 

Several meetings of National Fire 
Protection Association committees 
were held during the week. That on 
Dust Explosions drafted a set of 
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standards for country grain elevators, 
which will be presented for approval 
at the Association’s annual meeting. 
The Farm Fire Protection commit- 
tee, under the chairmanship of Dr. 
David J. Price of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C., estimated that the farm 
fire loss total for 1940 will be ap- 
proximately $95,000,000, a decrease 
of about 5 per cent from last year. 
It also discussed several phases of 
rural electrification. A third commit- 
tee meeting was that on Model State 
Electrical Laws, which is headed by 
LL. P. Dendel, Lansing, Mich. 

The week also saw a meeting of 
the Agricultural Committee of the 
National Fire Waste Council, which 
is affiliated with the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. The 
meeting was attended by many of 
those present for the National Fire 
Protection Association sessions. Dis- 
cussion centered about methods used 
to publicize the educational and tech- 
nical material that is available to 
aid the farmer with his fire waste 
problem. 
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Changes in N. A. I. C. 
Committee Assignments 


INSURANCE COMMISSIONER JOHN 
C. BLACKALL OF CONNECTICUT, PRESI- 
dent of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners, has an- 
nounced several changes in commit- 
tee assignments brought about by 
the resignations of Director [*rnest 
Palmer of Illinois and Casualty 
Commissioner R. G. Waters of 
Texas. 

To succeed Mr. Palmer as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Valuation 
of Securities Other Than Real 
tate, President Blackall named C. 
Hayden Davis, newly appointed Illi- 
noise Insurance Director. Mr. Davis 
also replaces Mr. Palmer as a mem- 
ber of the Tire and Marine Com- 
mittee. 

Other changes include the eleva- 
tion of Arthur J. Rouillard of New 
Hampshire to vice-chairman of the 
Casualty and Surety Committee suc- 
ceeding Mr. Waters; the appoint- 
ment of Reuben Williams, new Casu- 
alty Commissioner of Texas, as a 
member of the Casualty and Surety 
Committee and also the Workmen’s 
Compensation Committee; the nam- 
ing of Sherman Goodpaster of Ken- 
tucky as vice-chairman of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Committee ; and 
the appointment of John A. Lloyd 
of Ohio to the Committee on Uni- 
form Automobile Practice succeed- 


ing Mr. Waters. 


ks- 
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Central Manufacturers 
Reinsures Baltimore Company 


THE CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY IAS 
reinsured the outstanding business of 
the National Underwriters Mutual 
Insurance Company of Baltimore, 
Maryland. The agreement, which is 
dated November 12, 1940, has been 
approved by John B. Gontrum, In- 
surance Commissioner of Maryland. 

Organized in 1925 by interests 
closely identified with the Mutual In- 
surance Agency, Inc., of Washing- 
ton, D. C., the National Underwriters 
Mutual in 1939 wrote $87,000 in net 
premiums. Albert R. Peters, presi- 
dent of the Agency, also served the 
company in the same capacity. 


Florida Ruling on Personal 
Floaters 


STATE TREASURER AND EX OFFICIO 
INSURANCE COMMISSIONER, W. V. 
Knott of Florida, has sent the follow- 
ing ruling regarding personal prop- 
erty floaters to all fire, marine and 
casualty insurance companies operat- 
ing in Florida: 

From and after November 25, 1940, all 
rulings by this department, issued or ef- 
fective later than March 1, 1934, with 
reference to the personal property floater 
(sometimes referred to as Householders 
Comprehensive) policy are rescinded. 

Any rulings prior to that date are modi- 
fied to the extent of removing therefrom 
all restrictions in the “nation-wide detini- 
tion and interpretation of the insuring 
powers of marine and transportation un- 
derwriters,”’ adopted by the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners of 
the United States, June 2, 1933, as set out 
in the following provisions thereof : 

“T-E-l-(a) Tourist and/or personal ef- 
fects floater policies which policies shall 
exclude hazards while in a permanent 
residence of the assused.” 

“T-E-2-(t) Silverware floaters, exclud- 
ing the permanent residence of the as- 
sured.” 

“IIG Any policy substantially the equi- 
valent of ‘the personal property floater’ 
sometimes referred to as ‘the houschold- 
er’s comprchensive.’ ” 


Risk Research Institute 
Elects Officers 


R. H. BELL, INSURANCE MANAGER 
OF THE UNITED STATES PARCEL SERV- 
ice, New York, has been elected 
president of Risk Research Institute, 
a National organization of insurance 
buyers and self-insurers. R. D. 
Guernsey, Frederick Loeser & Co., 
Brooklyn, has been named first vice- 
president ; E. M. Halkyard, Combus- 
tion Engineering Company, New 


York, second vice-president; W. H. 





Palmer, Lowe Paper Company, 
Ridgefield, New Jersey, Secretary ; 
and J. G. Goetz, New York, Manag- 
ing Director. 

Directors of Risk Research Insti- 
tute, in addition to the officers, in- 
clude R. S. Bass, A. E. Staley Manu- 
facturing Company, Decatur, Illi- 
nois; G. C. Bennett, Bankers Trust, 
New York; Solton Engel, Consoli- 
dated Edison, New York; G. H. 
Gage, Merck & Co., Rahway, New 
Jersey; S. S. Graham, Union Switch 


& Signal, Swissvale, Pa.; A. F. 
Hutchinson, American Cyanamid 
Co., Bound Brook, N. J.; J. J. 


Jameson, News Syndicate Company, 
New York; G. A. Loeb, “New York 
Times”; H. I. Kleinhaus, National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, New 
York; J. H. Powers, Bigelow-San- 
ford Carpet Co., New York; W. C. 
Rich, Minneapolis-Moline Imple- 
ment Company, Minneapolis; R. T. 
Sprague, Electrical Advisers, Inc., 
New York; and J. H. Thomas, Gen- 
eral ’oods Corporation, New York. 


Franchise Tax Subject of 
Arkansas Attorney General 
Opinion 

THE QUESTION OF WHETHER OR 
NOT AN INSURANCE COMPANY WHICH 
is admitted to do business in Arkan- 
sas but actually transacts no business 
is liable for franchise tax is the sub- 
ject of an opinion recently given to 
Insurance Commissioner M. J. Har- 
rison by Attorney General Jack Holt. 
The opinion follows: 

You asked whether a Missouri insur- 
ance company is liable for franchise tax. 
You state that it was admitted to do busi- 
ness in Arkansas on May 20, 1940, and at 
that time received a certificate of author- 
ity. You enclose certain correspondence 
of your office with this company which 
reveals that the company has requested 
that they be relieved of any franchise tax 
because of the inability of the company 
to do any business in this state. It does 
not appear whether the company has done 
absolutely no business in this state or 
whether the extent of their business has 
been inconsequential and unprofitable. 

It is my opinion that the company is 
liable for the franchise tax. The ques- 
tion of whether the company has or has 
not done any business is of no impor- 
tance. They received a certificate of au- 
thority to do business which authority 
extends to March 1, 1941. The franchise 
tax is upon the “privilege of doing busi- 
ness.” 

An analogous question was passed upon 
by our Supreme Court in the case of Mid- 
land Savings and Loan Company v. Jerni- 
gan, 196 Ark. 1055, wherein the court 
held that the fees exacted of a building 
and loan association were for the privi- 
lege of doing business in the state and 
that the extension of the privilege ren- 
dered the company liable for the tax. 
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Neslen Warns Against 
Ficticious Fleets 


INSURANCE COMMISSIONER C. CLAR- 
ENCE NESLEN OF UTAH IN A COMMU- 
nication addressed to all companies 
and agents writing automobile insur- 
ance in the state points out that the 
writing of fictitious fleets is in viola- 
tion of state discrimination laws and 
declares that this illegal practice must 
cease. The full text of Commissioner 
Neslen’s letter follows: 

We are still having some trouble in 
the State of Utah with agents and com- 
panies who, in the writing of insurance 
where groups of privately owned auto- 
mobiles are concerned, either apply fleet 
rates, create special rates, or in other 
ways make synthetic or artificial reduc- 
tions in rates in order to get the busi- 
ness and to make favorable bids on 
specific groups of risks. Such practices 
are in violation of the discrimination 
laws of Utah. 

We must insist that these illegal prac- 
tices cease. Therefore, as a reminder 
and supplementary to the ruling of this 
Department of July 25, 1939, on this 
question, we call your attention to the 
fact that no car, no group of cars, and 
especially no group of cars owned by 
the employes of school boards, or by 
the members or employes of any other 
organization, can be written except at 
the published and ordinarily used man- 
ual rates of the company in question. 
Any deviation from the company’s pub- 
lished manual is discriminatory and 
drastic action will have to be taken 
against agents who use, and companies 
who approve the use of, or work out, 
special rates for special groups of pri- 
vately owned cars. 

This problem now comes prominently 
to our attention because of certain bids 
which have been submitted to the Salt 
Lake City School Board to cover the 
privately owned automobiles of the em- 
ployes. 

We are going to expect that com- 
panies take more responsibility in these 
matters than has been manifest in the 
past instead of making the local agent 
the responsible party. If this matter 
continues to aggravate the automobile 
business of Utah, action will have to 
be taken against the companies as well 
as the agents. We would appreciate 
your notifying all your agents. We will 
also appreciate a response from you and 
your reactions in this matter. 


Pinney Heads Casualty 
Actuarial Society 
SYDNEY D. PINNEY, ASSOCIATE AC- 
TUARY OF THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE 
Company, was elected president of 
the Casualty Actuarial Society for 
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the ensuing year at the organization’s 
annual meeting held in New York 
City on November 15. He succeeds 
Francis S. Perryman, secretary and 
actuary of the Royal Indemnity Com- 
pany. Other officers elected were: 
vice-presidents, Harold J. Ginsburgh, 
assistant vice-president, American 
Mutual Liability Insurance Company, 
and James M. Cahill, actuary of the 
Compensation Rating Board; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Richard Fondiller, 
Woodward and Fondiller, (re-elec- 
ted) ; librarian, Thomas O. Carlson, 
assistant actuary of the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers, (re-elected); editor, Clar- 
ence W. Hobbs, special representa- 
tive of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners on the Na- 
tional Council on Compensation In- 
surance, (re-elected). 

Named as members of the Council 
were: Russell P. Goddard, American 
Mutual Liability Insurance Company, 
three years ; Paul Dorweiler, actuary, 
Aetna Casualty and Surety Company, 
three years; Charles M. Graham, as- 
sociate actuary, the State Insurance 
Fund, three years; John A. Mills, 
secretary and actuary, Lumbermens 
Mutual Casualty Company and the 
American Motorists Insurance Com- 
pany, two years; Arthur FE. Cleary, 
actuary, Massachusetts Insurance 
Department, one year. 

High lights of the meeting included 
secretary Richard Fondiller’s report, 
the presidential address of Francis S. 
Perryman on “Averaging in Casu- 
alty Insurance,” the presentation of 
papers on “A 1940 View of Non- 
cancelleable Disability Insurance,” 
and “Excess Coverage (per accident 
basis) for Self-insurers Workmen’s 
Compensation” by Jarvis Farley and 
James M. Cahill, respectively; an 
address on “Ex-medical Coverage — 
Workmen’s Compensation” by Stefan 
Peters, Compensation Insurance Rat- 
ing Board: and a talk on “Recent 
Developments in New York Com- 
pensation Rate Making” by Roger A. 
Johnson, Jr.. Compensation Insur- 
ance Rating Board. 


Employers Mutuals 
No Accident Contest 


THE EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF WAUSAU, 
Wisconsin, sponsors of an annual no 
accident contest among its employer 
policyholders, has announced the win- 
ners of the 1939-40 contest which 
closed on June 30. More than 2,000 
employers, the company points out, 
were in competition for the best safety 
record during the past contest. 
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Winners were determined by the 
low frequencies which they estab- 
lished. The frequency was deter- 
mined by multiplying the number of 
lost-time accidents by one million 
and dividing by the total number of 
man hours. 

A tabulation of 1,926 plants work- 
ing 285,614,433 man hours entered 
in the contest reveals 5,145 lost-time 
accidents, or a frequency rate of 18.0 
accidents per million man _ hours 
worked for all industries. 

Industries with the lowest frequen- 
cy of accidents per million man hours 
work were laundries and dry clean- 
ers, 2.86; restaurants, 3.34; and 
printing and publishing, 4.16. 

The dubious distinction of having 
the highest frequency went to the 
stone-cutting industry with 77.0. Ice 
dealers with 71.5 and contractors 
with 57.3 were next in order. 


Third Annual Congress on 
Industrial Health 


ARRANGEMENTS HAVE BEEN COM- 
PLETED FOR THE THIRD ANNUAL CON- 
gress on Industrial Health sponsored 
by the American Medical Associa- 
tion, which will be held January 13 
and 14, 1941, at the Palmer House 
in Chicago. These meetings are open 
to all physicians and other inter- 
ested in the industrial health move- 
ment. 

A report of the Council on Indus- 
trial Health by Stanley J. Seeger, 
M.D., Milwaukee, Wisconsin, that 
organization’s chairman, will open 
the Congress. Others slated to ap- 
pear at this session include Irvin 
Abell, M.D., Chairman, Health and 
Medical Committee in the Council 
of National Defense, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, who will take for the subject 
of his address, “The Physician in In- 
dustry and National Defense” ; Philip 
Drinker, Professor of Industrial Hy- 
giene, Harvard University, Boston, 
Massachusetts, who will discuss 
“Current Needs in Industrial Hy- 
giene Research”; C. O. Sappington, 
M.D., Chicago, Illinois, who will 
speak on “The Special Nature of 
Industrial Practice”; and “‘Disabil- 
ity Evaluation in Silicosis” will be 
the. subject of an address by J. L. 
Blaisdell, M.D., Porcupine Clinic for 
Silicosis Research, St.Mary’s Hos- 
pital, Timmins, Ontario. 

Subjects to be discussed at follow- 
ing sessions of the Congress include: 
Automatic diagnosis of injuries of the 
hand; treatment of superficial hand 
injuries and burns; division of the 
nerves and tendons of the hand; im- 
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portance of purposeful splinting fol- 
lowing injuries of the hand; preven- 
tion and treatment of hand infec- 
tions; the trained industrial nurse; 
the industrial hygiene engineer; the 
safety engineer; the medical indus- 
trial hygienist; the physician in in- 
dustry; employment of the physi- 
cally handicapped; aging as a prob- 
lem of industrial health; incidence 
and cost of acute respiratory disease 
in industry; respiratory disease and 
air conditioning; the role of the 
physician in industry in the control 
of acute respiratory disease; eco- 
nomic importance of visual disabil- 
ity in industry ; essentials of first aid 
and later management of industrial 
eye injuries ; detection and control of 
defect of vision in industry ; and pro- 
tective equipment for eyes in in- 
dustry. 

An informal dinner and _ round- 
table discussion intended primarily 
for state and county medical society 
committees on industrial health will 
be held on the evening of January 
13. The subject matter for discus- 
sion will include problems of organ- 
ization and plans for future activities. 


New High in Safety Reached 
by North Carolina Mills 


TWO HUNDRED AND SIXTY-TWO 
NORTH CAROLINA TEXTILE MILLS 
operated for the first seven months 
of 1940 with an average record of 
only 11.34 lost-time accidents per 
million man hours. The record was 
revealed in the report of the Safety 
Contest sponsored jointly by the 
North Carolina Cotton Manufactur- 
ers Association and the State Indus- 
trial Commission. 

Translated into terms of the in- 
dividual, at this average a worker 
would suffer only one accident, seri- 
ous enough to take him off the 
job, during 44 years of full-time em- 
ployment. 

Reports from the contest, which 
ran from January 1 through July, 
were the best since the State’s Indus- 
trial Safety Campaign started, ac- 
cording to T. A. Wilson, chairman 
of the Commission. There were 36 
competing concerns which showed a 
total of 7,065,094 man hours without 
a single lost-time accident. 

Few investments ever made by the 
state, or by the manufacturers them- 
selves, it is stated, have paid a 
greater return on the dollar than the 
money put into the safety campaign. 
Despite the success of the safety work 
in North Carolina industries, at no 
time has it cost the taxpayers more 
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than $10,000 a year. The Commis- 
sion employs only two full-time safety 
supervisors but due to the coopera- 
tion between state and manufactur- 
ers, they have been able to get ex- 
ceptional results. Not a week passes 
that the Commission doesn’t receive 
requests from manufacturers to send 
the supervisors into their plants. 
With this backing, the supervisors 
have been able to set up plant safety 
organizations and conduct safety 
schools and conferences with a mini- 
mum expenditure of the workers’ 
time as well as their own. 


Appeal For Reduction 
In Auto Accidents 


CHECK ACCIDENTS OFF YOUR 
CHRISTMAS LIST! 

The National Safety Council re- 
cently made that appeal to drivers 
and pedestrians throughout the na- 
tion in an effort to cut down the 
heavy December traffic toll. 

Each year, the Council points out, 
the Christmas spirit of “Peace on 
Earth, Good Will Toward Men”, un- 
dergoes an ironic transformation. It 
is converted by the very geniality and 
excitement of the holiday season into 
suffering and sorrow through whole- 
sale slaughter on the streets and 
highways. 

Thirty-two national organizations 
are joining the council in the drive, 
which has a two-fold purpose. 

Not only is it aimed at the blight 
on Christmas happiness, but it is a 
last-ditch fight to keep traffic fatali- 
ties this year from soaring far above 
1939. 

Last year 3,540 persons were killed 
in December traffic. All this year 
highway deaths have been running 
ahead of last year. This means, the 
Council says, that the nation will pile 
up one of its biggest holiday traffic 
tolls unless drivers carry the Christ- 
mas spirit onto the highways and 
pedestrians do their part by being 
extra careful. 

Why does December invariably 
bring one of the heaviest traffic tolls 
—more than one and a half times as 
great as June, the safest month? 

The Council blames bad weather, 
more hours of darkness and the 
Christmas holiday rush. To thwart 
these traffic bugaboos, it suggests: 

1. Don’t drive if you drink. 

2. Balance more darkness and bad 
weather with less speed and 
more caution. Start earlier. 

3. Don’t let the hustle and bustle 
of the holiday season make you 
impatient or careless when you 
drive or walk. Take it easy. 





In addition to appealing to drivers 
and pedestrians, the Council is taking 
its campaign straight to governors, 
motor vehicle administrators and 
highway patrol chiefs, to mayors and 
police chiefs and to thousands of 
safety leaders. 

“We hope everyone will enlist in 
this campaign to reduce traffic trage- 
dy during the holiday season”, said 
Col. John Stilwell, president of the 
National Safety Council. “Certainly 
there is no better way of expressing 
the Christmas spirit than by spar- 
ing others the grief of a traffic acci- 
dent. No one can have a _ happy 
Christmas if he has an accident.” 

In the first ten months of this year 
27,360 persons were killed in traffic, 
as compared to 25,750 for the same 
period last year—an increase of six 
per cent. In October alone the death 
toll was 3560 — four per cent more 
than the 3420 for the same month 
last year. It now seems certain that 
this year’s toll will exceed last year’s 
— perhaps by as much as 2000. 


Special Committees for 


A. & H. Week Appointed 


TWO SPECIAL COMMITTEES HAVE 
BEEN APPOINTED TO ASSIST IN SPE- 
cial activities for the observance of 
Accident and Health Insurance Week 
in 1941, according to an announce- 
ment by Harold R. Gordon, Chair- 
man of the General Committee. 

R. L. Paddock of the Time Insur- 
ance Company will head one com- 
mittee which will prepare a manual 
for the use of local accident and 
health associations. The manual will 
consist of a digest of ideas, working 
plans, material by which each local 
association may more effectively map 
out a program of their own for acci- 
dent and health insurance week in 
1941. Other members of this com- 
mittee are: A. E. Witham, Federal 
Life, Portland, Oregon; C. W. Rog- 
ers, Businessmen’s Assurance, Seat- 
tle, Washington; D. V. Cranston, 
Fidelity & Casualty, Newark, N. J., 
and S. M. Swab, Federal Life & Cas- 
ualty, Denver, Colorado. 

The second committee is a press 
committee consisting of R. L. Fon- 
taine, Continental Casualty, Chair- 
man; S. Robert Rauwolf, North 
American Accident; and D. J. Wel- 
lenkamp, Washington National, 
whose function will be to work out 
all newspaper and trade journal ad- 
vertising and publicity. The commit- 
tee has already secured a consider- 
able amount of space in trade publi- 
cations donated to it by accident and 
health companies for use during the 
month of March. 
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HOLC-SCA Contract Discussed 


At Commissioners Meeting 


I, as often said, the value of a 

convention is more in the con- 

ferences held in hotel lobbies and 
informal meetings of small groups at 
luncheons the recent sessions of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners in New York was a 
pronounced success. The experiment 
was tried of having no formal ad- 
dresses delivered during the entire 
three days of scheduled meetings. 
This resulted in the sessions begin- 
ning later and adjourning earlier and 
also brought about more open dis- 
cussions where formerly executive 
sessions were more frequent. 


There were speeches, of course, 
but largely of the extemporaneous 
variety, not reduced to manuscript, 
thus serving as sidelights on current 
problems instead of being something 
for permanent record. President 
Blackall of Connecticut opened the 
meetings with a brief statement and 
yielded the floor to Superintendent 
Pink of New York, who gracefully 
introduced former Postmaster Gen- 
eral James Farley, who in turn wel- 
comed the commissioners to New 
York and took occasion to plead for 
harmony now that political differ- 
ences had been settled at the polls. 
Mr. Farley was given a rising vote 
of thanks for his pleasing eloquence 
and the crowd betook itself to the 
main ballroom to attend a luncheon 
given by the Insurance Fraternity of 
New York City. Here, after the 
serving of a tempting menu, and inci- 
dental music by a band and efficient 
drum corps, President Blackall and 
Superintendent Pink again cooper- 
ated, this time in the introduction of 
Mayor LaGuardia. 

The city’s chief executive was 
given an ovation and responded with 
characteristic vigor by bestowing 
both praise and blame upon insurance 
companies. He liked the quality and 
high accomplishments of company 
management but warned against 
high-pressure salesmanship and ad- 
vised the continual improvement of 
insurance service because in that 
field as in any other “mediocrity will 
fail”. 

He expressed himself as much con- 
cerned because of the difficulty in 
getting the cooperation of fire insur- 
ance companies in sitting down with 
officials of municipalities to talk over 
reductions in rates. He deplored the 


controversy which had arisen in this 
respect and made the definite sug- 
gestion that the commissioners confer 
with representatives of the United 
States Conference of Mayors with the 
purpose in view of promoting an un- 
derstanding between municipalities 
and insurance companies as a move 
to bring ‘about better public rela- 
tions. It was his conviction that such 
public relations can be improved only 
if backed by wholesome and proper 
conditions and that proposals made 
must be strictly sincere and “have 
substance and be worthwhile”. 

Developing the idea that insurance 
is a semi-public institution in which 
the people have a direct interest, he 
pointedly recommended that insur- 
ance companies more and more turn 
to investments in bonds covering 
housing problems in New York and 
other states. 

As a final comment, he stated em- 
phatically that insurance supervision 
should be removed from the sphere 
of politics and declared that there 
should be uniformity of supervision 
of insurance and banking. 

President Blackall concurred gen- 
erally in the mayor’s remarks but 
pointed out certain practical difficui- 
ties in the way of statutory limita- 
tions on investments and other ar- 
bitrary restrictions which could only 
be worked out after considerable 
time and effort. He said also that 
effort reaching toward ideals neces- 
sarily have to be tempered with the 
practical experience of companies and 
changes must come by gradual steps. 

At the open meeting of the execu- 
tive committee, held on the after- 
noon of the first day of the session, 
various reports including those of 
the several zone examination groups 
were received. Statements in these 
respects reflected universal harmony 
and progress. 

In a spirited contest for a location 
of the June meeting of the Associa- 
tion, Commissioner Emery of Michi- 
gan vied with Commissioner Neslen 
of Utah, each making sparkling refer- 
ence to the respective advantages of 
Detroit and Salt Lake. In a close 
decision, Detroit finally won. The 
actual date will be announced later. 

The Valuations Committee, after a 
half hour of effort, finally abandoned 
trying to decide several technical 
questions in an open meeting and 
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agreed to spread their actuarial dif- 
ferences before each other in an ex- 
ecutive session. This ran some dis- 
tance into the evening and the result- 
ing report will be found printed on 
another page of this issue. 

ee @ ® 


HERE was a tense flurry of 

interest developed by a discus- 
sion on the morning of the second 
day concerning the status of the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation’s 
contract with the Stock Company 
Association. Colonel Perrin C. Co- 
thran, president of the stock group, 
led off by declaring that his asso- 
ciation had no desire to be a party 
to anything that would break down 
rate structures and that “this is‘ the 
basis of our negotiations with the 
H.O.L.C.” He stated that his group 
realized that the companies would be 
obligated to observe State rules and 
to see that all parties concerned got 
full and fair participation. 

Edgar LB. Sims, Auditor of the 
State of West Virginia, was em- 
phatic in his opposition to the con- 
tract which he was convinced was 
discriminatory. “I am opposed to 
rebates and discrimination regardless 
of what kind of a package they come 
in”, he said. “If the H.O.L.C. is 
entitled to special treatment so are 
banks holding mortgages on homes.” 
It was evident that the contract will 
meet vigorous opposition in West 
Virginia. 

Commissioner James M. McCor- 
mack, Jr., of Tennessee, said that 
he understood the mutuals were op- 
posed to the contract and called on 
A. V. Gruhn, General Manager of 
the American Mutual Alliance, to 
express his attitude. Mr. Gruhn said 
he did not want to be misunderstood 
in this controversy and made it plain 
that he had no authority to approve 
or disapprove the arrangement, that 
being a matter which the commis- 
sioners must decide according to the 
respective laws of their states. Hie did 
ask, however, for information on the 
attitudes of the various states so that 
his companies could be guided as to 
whether to make bids on business 
incident to other large groups need- 
ing widespread insurance whether in 
or out of government circles. 

He reviewed the history of the 
H.O.L.C. contract and deplored the 
secrecy which had at first concealed 
the 25 per cent rebate in the present 
contract. He also objected that too 
often as now administered the insur- 
ance routine of the H.O.L.C. did not 
let the borrower select his own insur- 
ance carrier. 

Speaking as counsel for the Stock 
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Company Association, Milton B. Ig- 
natius endeavored to prove that there 
had been no concealment and that no 
real barrier was in the way of an 
owner directing the placing of insur- 
ance on property within the jurisdic- 
tion of the H.O.L.C. It was his con- 
tention that since the H.O.L.C. is 
an instrumentality of the government, 
the 25 per cent allowance for services 
embodied in the contract is not in 
reality a rebate. “No charge of re- 
bating can lie against the government 
or the Stock Company Association’, 
he said, “because the contract is for- 
mal.” He concluded also that the 
whole arrangement would add dig- 
nity and support to state supervision 
of insurance. 

This estimate of the affair was 
challenged by Mr. Sims, who de- 
clared that he had charged no wrong- 
doing by the H.O.L.C. itself. But 
he stated that the contract itself as 
devised by the Association was “a 
nefarious business that will drive 
policyholders to seek relief else- 
where.” 

At an executive session the fire 
and marine committee discussed 
the contract further and decided to 
render a report later after more in- 
formation had been assembled. From 
the informal talk of many commis- 
sioners present at the meeting it was 
evident that attorney generals of a 
large number of states had advised 
that the contract was in violation of 
statutes. 

e® ee ® 


T had been expected that consider- 

ation of a proposed uniform coun- 
tersignature law would result in much 
debate but when this was brought up 
at the concluding session there was 
no opportunity given for comment 
from the floor. It was announced 
that within ten days an amended sug- 
gestion for such a statute will be sent 
to the commissioners for any action 
they care to take and the entire sub- 
ject will be reviewed again at the 
June meeting in Detroit. 

Committee chairmen, when called 
on to make a statement of the activi- 
ties of their groups, reported gener- 
ally that progress had been made. 
The real estate committee had a sug- 
gestion for model rules to be applied 
under various conditions and the non- 
forfeiture benefits committee an- 
nounced that it could make no final 
report yet but that tentative pro- 
posals were made and a public hear- 
ing would be held in the near future, 
and the subject would be discussed 
again at Detroit. 

A committee to consider munici- 
pal taxes filed a formal report and 
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Superintendent Pink explained the 
various sections of the conclusions 
of the committee on valuation of 
securities. 

The text of the available commit- 
tee reports either in their entirety or 
summarized will be found on another 
page. 

Commissioner Gontrum of Mary- 
land brought up a suggestion for a 
headquarter’s organization of the As- 
sociation for exchange of information, 
this to be a permanent office. After 
considerable debate it was agreed that 
the President would sound out the 
opinions of the commissioners by 
correspondence and give further 
study to the matter and a report is 
to be made to the Association before 
next June. 

The Executive Committee met to 
elect a new member in the place of 
Commissioner Lovejoy of Maine who 
has retired from office in his state, 
and chose Commissioner Albert F. 
Jordan of the District of Columbia. 


Notes About the Convention 


Although several of the Commis- 
sioners from far Western States 
could not come because of various 
exigencies and sent their regrets, the 
attendance was in numbers fully up 
to normal, totaling 39, The conven- 
tion missed the genial ministrations 
of Montana’s John Holmes in filling 
the post of sergeant-at-arms. How- 
ever, Commissioner Macdonald of 
Wyoming, also a world war veteran, 
took over the duties in a worthy man- 
ner. As a Scotchman he substituted 
a golf stick for the famous Holmes 
shillalah. 


Speaking of world war veterans, 
the ranks of the Commissioners will 
very likely furnish at least one officer 
for the training camps now being 
established. Commissioner Neslen of 
Utah holds the rank of Chaplain in 
the National Guard of his State which 
will shortly enter a period of a year’s 
intensive training. It is expected that 
he will go with his regiment and thus 
add the value of his military service 
to the fine work he has already done 
as an efficient Commissioner and as 
head of the National Association. 

It is understood that his status 
during the meantime is not definitely 
decided, but it is likely that the af- 
fairs of the Utah Department may 
be handled by a deputy while the 
Commissioner is absent on leave. The 
insurance world is unanimously in 
favor of that procedure which would 
mean re-appointment on April Ist 
when his term of office expires. 





The usual luncheon by the Equita- 
ble Life was largely attended and 
applauded as a graceful gesture of 
courtesy and a substantial contribu- 
tion to the convention’s inner man. 
No speeches — but everything else 
from soup to nuts. 

Not many ladies attended even 
though New York’s Fifth Avenue 
and other shopping streets were as 
alluring as ever. Perhaps the hus- 
bands and the fathers concerned 
thought of a possible rise in expense 
ratio. The feminine contingent pres- 
ent was, however, royally entertained 
at several teas and parties, thus fur- 
nishing inspiration for a larger at- 
tendance at Detroit which promises 
quite as attractive a program of en- 
tertainment. 


Theaters did a thriving business in 
best seats, the taste of the insur- 
ance elite ranging from the delicate 
comedy of Shakespeare’s “Twelfth 
Night” to the slapstick “Hell’z A 
Poppin”. There was a 10 above tem- 
perature and a slight brush of snow 
adding to the holiday effect. The 
New York papers announced the city 
to be in the grip of a cold wave, thus 
bringing smiles to visitors from Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, Michigan and 
other real fur-bearing states to say 
nothing of Upper New York itself 
and Canada. 


President Blackall handled the 
chairman’s duties like the veteran he 
is. While the meetings were mostly 
of short duration the announcements 
from the chair were incisive and com- 
plete, and opportunity was given by 
the executive for anyone to express 
views on subjects under considera- 
tion. His hearty introduction of va- 
rious celebrities present was a fea- 
ture of the closing session. 


Mutual insurance was well repre- 
sented, including Frank Baker, In- 
diana Farmers; Raymond C. Baker, 
Mutual Fire Insurance Assn. of New 
England; J. W. Buckingham, Millers 
of Alton; Charles T. Coats, Indiana 
Union Mutual; Harry P. Cooper, Jr., 
National Assn. of Mutual Insurance 
Companies; John Cronin, Liberty 
Mutual; J. J. Fitzgerald, Grain Deal- 
ers National Mutual; Felix Hebert, 
Factory Mutuals; L. P. Hemry, 
American Mutual Liability; C. S. 
Keating and W. H. G. Kegg, Lum- 
bermens Mutual of Mansfield; H. G. 
Kemper, Lumbermen’s Mutual Cas- 
ualty; J. M. Legris, Union Mutual; 
R. H. Lord, Factory Mutuals; 
George Mallery, Security Mutual; 

(Continued on page 28) 
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An Address 
By MATTHEW WOLL 
3RD VICE PRESIDENT 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
Before the 1st American Conference on 
Industrial Health, Chicago, Illinois, 
November 14, 1940. 


HEN I was graciously invited 
V V by Dr. Sappington to speak to 

this gathering, I was happy to 
accept without a moment’s hesitation. 
My one regret was that another en- 
gagement, an obligation that was not 
to be laid aside, makes it impossible 
to say to you in person some of the 
things that seem of major importance, 
as viewed from the standpoint of 
Labor. 

I am told that this is the first 
American Conference on Industrial 
Health, but that it is hoped that oth- 
ers will follow annually or at least 
periodically. With so many confer- 
ences being held on every conceiv- 
able aspect and shade of so many 


subjects that are of so little real 
human importance when compared 
with this one of Health in Industry, 
does it not seem a little strange that 
this is so? Of course, there have 
been many, many meetings at which 
health of the worker has been dis- 
cussed. In fact, a very considerable 
progress has been made, partly as 
the result of those meetings over the 
past two decades, and especially the 
past decade. Witness the passage of 
many new health laws and modifica- 
tions, broadenings and clarification 
of others, all aimed at improving 
health or safeguarding it, or improv- 
ing conditions affecting the health of 
the working population. These new 
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laws and changes in old laws may not 
all have proven by experience to have 
been the very soul of goodness that 
they were expected to be. One can 
say that also about a great many 
laws that have been passed in many 
fields. But they were efforts, and 
they bore fruit and, profiting from 
experience, further efforts will pro 
duce better fruit. 

In approaching the subject and 
purpose of this meeting, I questioned 
myself along these lines — /Vhy 
should there be a National Confer- 
ence on Industrial Health? Are there 
factions which hold diverse opinions 
as to the need, or the desirability, or 
the economy, or the profit to be 
gained, or the human misery to be 
averted ? 

I would be greatly surprised if 
there is a person in this room who is 
not keenly interested in, and strongly 
in favor of, efforts to improve the 
health of industrial workers. I be- 
lieve that such an interest is felt by 
capital as well as labor, by employer 
as well as employed. I believe that 
it also includes those who come in 
contact with both of those main 
branches of our Democratic Indus- 
trial System, such as the industrial 
physicians, safety engineers, nurses, 
and all those whose duty is to pro- 
tect or restore health, and also those 
whose health has been impaired. 
Your presence proves that interest. 


Let us grant that our aims are 
identical and that they spring from 
similar motives, even though some 
of these motives may be selfish — 
they are “good business” motives. 
There are innumerable parts and 
phases to the problem of Industrial 
Health. Some of these, which are 
more or less controversial matters, 
are being discussed at this confer- 
ence. About many of them, I know 
nothing, or too little to speak, but 
there are phases of the subject that, 
to me, and to that large fraction or 
division of our population broadly 
called “labor” seem to possess a de- 
gree of importance that warrants not 
only most complete discussion but 
prompt and energetic action. 


The small segment of the problem 
that I propose to discuss is that re- 
lating to chest diseases and their 
bearing on our National Health prob- 
lem, on our national economy (meas- 
ured in billions as all matters of 
expense must be, nowadays) and our 
national manpower, whether engaged 
in production or in military defense. 
In the coming years, the overalls uni- 
form of the workman will be as hon- 
ored as the khaki of the soldier. 


To infer that these problems are 
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new or novel, of recent development 
or recognition would be misleading. 
If there is anything that is new or 
even recent, in relation to them, it 
may be the awakening realization on 
the part of more people to their great 
importance. The importance was al- 
ways there, but only a few of us 
realized it. 

For example, how many of our 
people know even now, after much 
publicity has been given to the fact, 
that tuberculosis alone has cost our 
Federal Treasury about one billion 
dollars for compensation to World 
War Veterans? Or that the total, al- 
ready enormous, is still increasing at 
the rate of over forty millions a 
year, twenty-two years after the war? 
These figures do not include hospi- 
talization costs or the cost of build- 
ing a chain of great sanitoria by the 
Veterans Administration, from one 
end of the country to the other, nor 
do they include the maintenance of 
a number of beds sufficient to hold 
the equivalent of two and a quarter 
army divisions. This has gone on 
year after year for over twenty 
years, and still no end is in sight, 
and all this for tuberculosis, a pre- 
ventable disease. 

Who, outside of the circle of work- 
ers in the field of Industrial Health, 
realizes that the ills that man is heir 
to account for ten to fifteen times as 
much loss of time to workers in in- 
dustry as do industrial hazards and 
accidents, combined? Labor, Capi- 
tal, and Government have cooperated 
effectively to reduce industrial acci- 
dents to a degree justifying mutual 
praise, self-congratulations and back 
slapping, but we have but whittled 
down a sapling. Here is a tree ten to 
fifteen times as big, that still stands 
square in the middle of the path to- 
ward health. We have been going 
around it, taking a little chip off 
occasionally, but mow is the time to 
tackle the real health problem, now 
when there is a double barrelled rea- 
son for doing so; when we face an 
emergency in which manpower is of 
the utmost importance, may even be 
the basic factor in final victory. 

Preparedness is the price of Peace. 

Production is the foundation of pre- 

paredness. 

Workingmen’s health is an essential 

to production. 

Therefore, health is the price of 

Peace. 
e® ee 


N a country such as ours, having 
resources ample for every con- 
ceivable requirement, the basic fac- 
tor in success of any great National 
undertaking, such as our defense pro- 
gram, is manpower. Manpower pro- 
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duces the food, works the mines, 
operates the plants, builds the ma- 
chines and weapons of war, fur- 
nishes the intelligence and the direc- 
tion needed to coordinate all of these 
component parts. We have recently 
witnessed an appalling example of 
the irresistability of perfectly organ- 
ized, coordinated, and directed man- 
power, a perfect Juggernaut. 

To be prepared to resist that type 
of aggressor means not only more 
and better machines, but above all, 
more and better men. To bring this 
about is the business of all concerned, 
not merely of a select few or of a 
certain group, however large. Labor, 
meaning that section of our citizenry 
which works in our factories and 
mines for stipulated wages, consti- 
tutes the producing element, which, 
coupled with the farmer, supplies 
every commodity entering into com- 
merce or the munitions of defense. 
Every item in the needs of our coun- 
try in peace or in crisis is the prod- 
uct of the farm, the mine and the 
factory. 

A considerable part of our total 
industrial production is turned out by 
a relatively few large companies, 
which, by reason of their size and 
great resources, are able to handle 
their own health problems, and in a 
number of cases are, I know from 
personal observation, doing a very 
creditable job of it. Much the greater 
part, however, of our total manufac- 
turing capacity lies in innumerable 
small plants, which, by reason of their 
size and scattered locations, are not 
in position to do many of the things 
that are less difficult of accomplish- 
ment in the larger industrial plants. 

Nevertheless, the problems of these 
small plants are the same, the preva- 
lence of morbidity is the same, their 
desire and the need for better health, 
the prevention of disease, reduction 
in time loss, are the same as are to 
be found in the great industrial in- 
stitutions. 

How shall the worker in the small 
plant be supplied with the safeguards 
against disease, whether occupational 
or not, that are supplied in the large 
industrial plants? 

The first step toward an answer is 
a more general realization that it is 
a problem that must be solved. To 
merely admit its existence with a 
shoulder shrug and say — “Oh! 
Well! We'll get around to that some 
day”, will not help to solve it. As 
was cogently stated by Dr. L. D. 
Bristol in the A. M. A. Journal of 
October 12th last — 

“The Health of the Industrial Worker, 


one of our precious resources, must be 
conserved.” 





The next step takes place around 
the conference table. You can’t come 
to terms with disease by negotiation. 
No policy of appeasement will meet 
the situation. Action, direct and vio- 
lent and aimed at complete liquida- 
tion, even though it may fall short 
of the mark, is the effective battle 
strategy. That plan of battle should 
be mapped at a conference of the 
leaders in the fight. 

The answer to the problem from 
Labor’s viewpoint is strikingly simi- 
lar to Labor’s answer to so many 
other problems; namely, there must 
be close, joint, or cooperative effort 
on the part of all concerned. That 
answer sounds so simple and direct 
that it even makes the problem itself 
appear simple, whereas in fact and in 
practice, it is not so. 

In the past there has been too great 
a tendency for one group or the 
other to consider the problem solely 
from their own selfish point of view. 
Take, for example, pre-employment 
health examinations. The feeling on 
the part of Labor that the prime pur- 
pose of such examinations by em- 
ployers sprang from motives which 
had little regard for the interest of 
the prospective employe, was not 
without some foundation in fact. So 
long as there is a feeling, amounting 
to a conviction that pre-employment 
health examinations accrue to the sole 
benefit of the employer, and to the 
detriment of the worker, there is 
bound to be opposition on the part 
of the worker. It is the part of such 
conferences as this to work out a 
formula by which the advantages, 
admitted by all, of periodic, thor- 
ough health examinations, whether 
pre-employment or during employ- 
ment, shall be equitably distributed 
without prejudice to either employer 
or employe. The advantages are, as 
a matter of fact, mutual and also na- 
tional. 


No man, or woman, seeking work, 
wants to be denied that opportunity 
because a medical examiner concludes 
that he or she has something the mat- 
ter with their anatomy which makes 
them a poor risk as an employe. Yet, 
the chief beneficiary of such informa- 
tion would be the applicant for work. 
How shall we bring that benefit to 
the most vitally interested party? 
Accomplish that and resistance would 
cease. 

ee @ ® 


OT all of the objection to health 
N examinations has been mani- 
fested on the part of Labor. There 
has been an equally strong feeling 
on the part of some of the employers 

(Continued on page 27) 
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JourNAL OF AMERICAN INSURANCE 


Development of Insurance in 


American Business 


An Address 
By L. A. FITZGERALD 


Before the annual convention of the Iowa Assn. of 
Mutual Insurance Associations, Des Moines, 
Iowa, November 13, 1940. 


HE most important lesson 

i which we can learn from the 

study of the history of fire and 
casualty insurance in the United 
States is a lesson so simple that it 
can be expressed in a single sentence. 
The lesson is that the American pub- 
lic cannot be forced — it cannot be 
coerced — into buying insurance 
which it does not believe meets its 
needs simply because the existing in- 
surance carriers are unable or un- 
willing to supply at a fair price the 
coverages the public desires. The 
record shows that the public seems 
to get pretty much what it wants in 
the way of insurance protection, even 
if it has to set up its own insurance 
organizations to do so. 

There can be little doubt that one 
of the most important reasons for the 
continuing success of mutual insur- 
ance is that, by its very nature, mu- 
tual insurance is extremely respon- 
sive to the needs of its policyholders. 
It must be for, in the last analysis, 
the policyholder-members of a mu- 
tual company are the company ; what 
benefits the company benefits them, 
what does not benefit them does not 
benefit the company. Many of our 
greatest corporations today expend 
large sums to determine what the 
public expects of them, and then ex- 
pend other large sums to do the 
things and to furnish the products 
which the public has said it wants. 
Mutual insurance has been operating 
upon this ultra-modern principle for 
almost two hundred years. 

A probable explanation is that the 
founding fathers of mutual insur- 
ance found out at a very early date 
that the American public will not be 
coerced. All of you have heard the 
tale of how our oldest American in- 
surance company — the Philadelphia 
Contributionship for the Insurance 
of Houses from Loss by Fire — de- 
cided in the late 1700’s to discon- 
tinue the insuring of houses which 
were surrounded by shade trees, after 
the company had sustained a heavy 
loss upon such a risk because the 
foliage had hampered the fire-fight- 
ers. The Philadelphians who thus 
were given a choice between chop- 
ping down their shade trees or going 
without insurance protection in the 
only existing insurance company ran 


true to form by refusing to do either. 
They set up a competitor — the Mu- 
tual Assurance Company for Insur- 
ing Houses from Loss by Fire — 
and installed a set of directors who 
made such a point of insuring houses 
surrounded by shade trees that the 
new company came to be known as 
“The Greentree Mutual”. 

Possibly this very early example 
of an insurance company conflict with 
public opinion had little influence 
upon the development of modern 
property insurance. But the same 
thing hardly can be said of the first 
really serious uprising of fire insur- 
ance policyholders in this country — 
which came in 1835. 

By 1835, the stock fire insurance 
companies had become well-estab- 
lished in the United States and, be- 
cause the mutual companies were in 
the main small local organizations, 
the stock companies had become the 
insurers of most of the nation’s in- 
dustrial risks. It was in 1835 that the 
stock companies locked horns, to 
their sorrow, with an early apostle of 
fire-resistive industrial construction— 
Zachariah Allen. In building his new 
woolen mill at Providence, R. L., 
Mr. Allen had been careful to incor- 
porate into it a number of features 
which he felt made the chance of 
its destruction by fire much less than 
that of the ordinary mill. The floors 
were of unusually thick planking, the 
shingles were laid in mortar, there 
was on hand a considerable amount 
of fire-fighting equipment. Having 
taken these precautions against ex- 
tensive fire damage, he sought from 
his insurance company a reduction 
from the ordinary mill rate. The 
directors considered his petition, and 
are reported to have stated: “Mr. 
Allen, although it seems unjust, the 
board has decided that a fire risk is 
a fire risk, and we can make no re- 
duction.” Feeling that he had been 
treated unfairly, Zachariah Allen 
joined with a number of other man- 
ufacturers in setting up the mutual 
fire insurance company around which 
have grown up the great Factory 
Mutuals of today. Again public dis- 
satisfaction with existing insurance 
protection had led to the setting up 
of a competitor by members of the 
insurance-buying public, who prefer- 
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red doing that to submitting to in- 
surance company domination. 

The nineteenth century was a cen- 
tury of conflagrations in the con- 
gested and often poorly-constructed 
cities of the United States. The losses 
of fire insurance companies were 
heavy, and it was necessary to at- 
tempt to recoup these losses — at 
least in part — by raising rates. The 
increases fell upon many policyhold- 
ers, such as farmers, who felt that 
their properties were not subject to 
a conflagration hazard such as that 
to which city properties were sub- 
ject. The establishing of many of 
the small mutual fire insurance com- 
panies whose business is confined to 
farm risks has been traced in large 
measure to the unwillingness of 
farmers to contribute — through the 
medium of higher insurance rates — 
toward paying for urban conflagra- 
tions. Today the number of these 
companies has grown to almost two 
thousand, and they insure a very 
large percentage of the desirable farm 
risks of the nation. 

A similar tale can be told over 
and over, and the familiar pattern al- 
ways is visible. A group of business 
men feels that its industry is being 
penalized by unduly high insurance 
rates, and decides to set up its own 
mutual insurance company when the 
existing carriers ignore its pleas for 
relief. The new mutual company se- 
cures the cooperation of its policy- 
holder-members in fire-prevention ac- 
tivities. Losses drop. Rates drop 
with them. All of you know the 
story — it is the story of mutual fire 
insurance. Many of the largest mu- 
tual property insurance companies of 
today carry in their corporate names 
the evidence of origins of this sort. 
The Lumber Mutuals, formed to 
bring reasonable rates into what was 
considered a hazardous industry. The 
Mill Mutuals, forced into being by a 
similar situation in the mill and ele- 
vator field. The Hardware Mutu- 
als, organized to cope with another 
set of circumstances. In the casualty 
field the story is very similar — 
groups of employers sponsoring the 
organization of mutual companies to 
permit them to meet as economically 
and as efficiently as possible their 
obligations under the workmen’s 
compensation statutes. 


NLY one conclusion can be 

drawn from the study of these 
examples — that the public will not 
submit to being coerced into buying 
insurance which does not meet its 
needs. In a great many of the cases 
cited it is logical to assume that the 
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existing insurance carriers could have 
filled the needs of these dissatisfied 
policyholders had they cared to ap- 
ply themselves to a study of these 
policyholders’ problems, and had they 
been able to put into the attempted 
solution of these problems the same 
energy and economy and the same 
insistence upon policyholder coopera- 
tion which were put into them by 
the new mutual companies which 
were formed. 

Today the stock insurance com- 
panies do a great deal of talking 
about the service which they render 
to the public. There is a touch of 
irony in the supposition that the 
stock companies, because of their 
former disinclination to make avail- 
able a product and a service which 
important sections of the public de- 
sired, are responsible for the founda- 
tion and growth of many of the 
largest mutual insurance carriers of 
our day. Truly they tried to learn, 
in the hard way. that the public must 
be served. 

In all fairness, it must be admit- 
ted that nowadays the stock insur- 
ance companies seem much more 
eager than in the past to make avail- 
able to the public insurance con- 
tracts of the types which the public 
desires, and at rates a good deal 
lower than those which prevailed 
when the stock companies more or 
less monopolized the field. But most 
of the credit for this development 
must be given to the lash of mutual 
competition. Only in part have the 
stock insurance companies and their 
representatives learned the apparently 
simple lesson that the American pub- 
lic will not stand for insurance com- 
pany coercion. 

For at least a generation, now, 
stock insurance has _ concenerated 
upon attempting to coerce the public 
into buying stock insurance rather 
than mutual insurance. These co- 
ercive efforts have been of three 
general types. 

There has been the political type 
of coercion. Stock insurance repre- 
sentatives have organized pressure 
groups in an effort to impress legis- 
lators, and have attempted to have 
legislation passed in the various states 
which would make it more difficult 
for mutual companies to continue to 
serve the public as efficiently as in 
the past. Often these political ma- 
neuvers have ranged so far afield 
that they became violently opposed 
to the public interest, and not only 
to that of the mutual insurance pol- 
icyholder — the fragrant incident of 
the Missouri impounded premiums 
might be cited as a good example. 
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There has been coercion of the 
economic type. So-called reciprocity 
campaigns, which were in reality 
boycotts of business men who pur- 
chased mutual insurance, have been 
common. Stock insurance agents re- 
portedly were advised to boycott 
Chrysler automobiles when __ the 
Chrysler Corporation placed some of 
its insurance in mutual companies. 
The New York City Y. M. C. A. 
received threats that stock insurance 
representatives no longer would con- 
tribute to its support, after it had 
insured its properties in mutual com- 
panies. The head of one Canadian 
insurance association which has many 
United States stock insurance com- 
panies as members had the effrontery 
to infer, only a few months ago, that 
the members of his organization 
would hesitate to purchase Canadian 
War Loan bonds unless the insur- 
ance upon all factories working upon 
defense orders were turned over to 
stock companies. All of you are famil- 
iar with the pressure which has been 
exerted by stock insurance interests 
through local financial institutions to 
have mutual policies disapproved as 
collateral security upon the misrep- 
resentation that the mutual policy 
does not protect adequately the rights 
of the mortgagee. 

But the most frequently-used de- 
vice has been what might be called 
emotional coercion — the use of 
propaganda and misrepresentation to 
attempt to convince the individual 
insurance buyer, by appealing to his 
emotions, that he should buy stock 
rather than mutual insurance. A 
specialist in this field might hold 
forth at great length upon the efforts 
of this sort which have been made 
to discredit mutual insurance. For- 
tunately this is unnecessary, for the 
work of the research, staff of the 
American Mutual Alliance and the 
clear thinking of many company ex- 
ecutives have made it possible to 
knock down these fallacies almost 
as quickly as they have appeared. 


When the financial stability of mu- 
tual insurance was questioned, re- 
search showed that more than 56 
per cent of the mutual fire and casu- 
alty insurance companies which have 
been organized in the United States 
are still in business, while less than 
25 per cent of the stock fire and casu- 
alty insurance carriers of the nation 
have been able to survive the test 
of time. Not much is heard about 
this item any more. 

When antiquated legal decisions 
were cited in an effort to hoodwink 
the insurance-buying public, pains 
were taken to track each one down 


and to discredit it. Sometimes drastic 
action was taken. The head of one 
of the large state associations of stock 
insurance agents lost his license for 
having circulated a false propaganda 
circular of the legal-decision type. 
The charge that mutual insurance 
companies may not insure public 
property has been carried to the 
highest courts of a number of the 
states, and to the attorney generals 
of others, and in every case the right 
of mutual insurance companies to in- 
sure public property has been vin- 
dicated. 

The net result of all of this stock 
insurance effort to turn the public 
against mutual insurance by the use 
of propaganda and misrepresentation 
has been less than nothing. This is 
not merely an opinion; it is sup- 
ported by the statistics available from 
the standard sources. Many of you 
may have seen the recent report of 
the New York Insurance Department 
upon fire insurance premium volume. 
It shows that the nationwide fire 
insurance premiums of all mutual 
companies doing business in the state 
of New York have increased 16.91 
percent since 1935, while those of 
the stock companies were decreasing 
2.19 per cent. Statistics covering all 
fire insurance companies show that 
in 1939 the premium volume of stock 
fire insurance companies was some 
25 per cent less than in 1929, while 
the premium volume of all mutual 
fire insurance companies — includ- 
ing all farm mutuals — was about 
7 per cent greater in 1939 than in 
1929. Stock casualty insurance com- 
panies last year wrote approximately 
20 per cent less business than they 
wrote in 1929, as measured by pre- 
mium volume. Mutual casualty com- 
panies, all of them, had a premium 
volume in 1939 almost 80 per cent 
greater than that of 1929. The fig- 
ures do seem to tell a story which 
requires no amplification—that stock 
insurance is losing ground to mutual 
insurance despite the desperate com- 
petitive expedients to which many 
of stock insurance’s representatives 
have resorted. 


If it is true — and it is true — 
that all of these stock insurance ef- 
forts at coercion of the public have 
worked out to the advantage of the 
mutual companies as far as premium 
volume is concerned, you may ask 
why you should be concerned over 
combatting such tactics. It would 
seem logical to encourage the rep- 
resentatives of stock insurance to re- 
sort to more and more ridiculous mis- 
representations, confident that the 
mutual companies would in the end 
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benefit because of the demonstrated 
tendency of the American public to 
resist any type of insurance coercion. 

But this is the shortsighted view. 
There must never be forgotten the 
other effects which the use of such 
tactics may have upon the public 
mind. Can the hard-headed business 
man who is interested in learning 
what makes the insurance wheels go 
round remain convinced, for instance, 
that the expense ratios of insurance 
companies are fair and reasonable — 
when he sees that a great deal of the 
time for which the insurance agent 
is paid is devoted to competitive 
crusades in which the arguments 
must seem to any intelligent person 
to be obvious drivel? Can any voter 
continue to believe that the present 
leaders of insurance are correct in 
their claim that they are the ones 
best fitted to continue managing the 
insurance business in this country — 
after this voter has observed the 
agents of these same leaders scram- 
bling to secure business upon the 
strength of arguments which a pre- 
cinct politician would hesitate to em- 
ploy in a campaign for the office of 
dogeatcher ? 

It must not be forgotten by repre- 
sentatives of mutual insurance that 
mutual insurance gradually is forg- 
ing ahead to a position of leadership. 
In the life insurance field the as- 
sumption of leadership by the mutual 
companies already is a matter of his- 
tory. In the casualty insurance field 
the trend to mutual insurance is 
marked — particularly in the lines 
in which it specializes, such as work- 
men’s compensation and automobile. 
In the property insurance field — 
older, and beset with many complex- 
ities — the progress of the mutual 
companies has been slower, but the 
trend is unmistakable. Certainly it 
is to the interest of mutual insurance 
today to attempt to retain the respect 
of the public for all insurance — for 
insurance as an institution. Certainly 
it is the duty of mutual insurance to 
demand that, if stock insurance does 
not desire to do anything toward in- 
creasing public confidence in insur- 
ance as an institution, it at least re- 
frain from boring holes in the bot- 
tom of the boat. 


OU might be interested in a 

brief discussion, for practical rea- 
sons, of what some of those in touch 
with developments seem to think will 
be the next moves in stock-mutual 
competition in the fire and casualty 
insurance fields. The significant in- 
dication is that the stock companies 
will attempt to get down closer to 
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the mutual price level on large risks ; 
the current agitation for schemes in- 
volving graded commissions is a 
symptom of this trend. It is likely 
that the stock companies will soft- 
pedal the propaganda which they 
have been using for several years in 
an effort to link mutual insurance 
with the consumer cooperative move- 
ment; the charge that mutual insur- 
ance is attempting to undermine the 
“profit move” and the American busi- 
ness system will be advanced by the 
stock insurance agents’ organizations 
rather than by the stock insurance 
companies themselves. 

In conclusion it occurs to me that 
it might be appreciated if there were 
offered a few offhand suggestions 
concerning the combatting of anti- 
mutual propaganda. Presumably your 
standard practice, when you encoun- 
ter misrepresentation, is to refute it 
with the facts and to let it go at that. 
All of the standard misrepresenta- 
tions, as far I know, have been stud- 
ied by the staff of the American Mu- 
tual Alliance, and answers to them 
can be secured. 

In the event that the stock insur- 
ance agents set in motion a cam- 
paign charging that mutual insurance 
is attempting to undermine the “profit 
motive” in American business there 
are at least four points which might 
be called to the attention of policy- 
holders or prospective policyholders 
who seem to be impressed by the mis- 
representations. 

The first is that the stock insur- 
ance companies themselves seem to 
have turned this campaign over to 
the agents ; in consequence the agent 
no longer is attempting to defend 
stock insurance against mutual in- 
surance, but is attempting to defend 
the agency system of selling insur- 
ance against all other systems — 
a very important distinction. The 
“profit motive” with which the stock 
insurance agent now is concerned is 
purely his own profit motive. 

The second is that insurance differs 
from other businesses, in that its goal 
is not the creation of new wealth; 
it is the conservation of wealth which 
already has been created. For this 
reason it should be clear that, the 
less expensive insurance can be made, 
the more wealth is made available for 
constructive or creative purposes. 

The third is that mutual insurance 
is in reality no more than the appli- 
cation of the principles of democ- 
racy to the field of business. Just as 
our political system is government 
by the consent and under the control 
of the governed, so mutual insur- 
ance is insurance by the consent and 
under the control of the insured. 
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The fourth expedient is a recom- 
mended course of action rather than 
an argument. The recommendation is 
that you equip yourselves with some 
knowledge of the mechanics and tech- 
niques of propaganda, so that the 
propaganda principles underlying a 
“profit motive’ campaign can be 
analyzed for any prospect upon 
whom pressure is being placed. 

Analyzing propaganda — expos- 
ing the framework upon which the 
finished product is erected — is prob- 
ably the most effective method of 
combatting it. A great many people 
do not like to believe that some ex- 
pert propagandist in New York, or 
Chicago, or Washington, has sat 
down at his desk, analyzed what he 
conceives to be the average insur- 
ance prospect’s emotions, and then 
drafted a plan which will permit any 
stock insurance agent using it to play 
upon these emotions as though he 
were playing a musical instrument. 
I believe we are agreed that the his- 
tory of insurance indicates that the 
American public will not be coerced 
into buying it, and the use of propa- 
ganda of this type is emotional co- 
ercion which will be resented as soon 
as it is called to the prospect's atten- 
tion. It is an exaggeration of the 
appeal to fear. 

Appeals to dangerous emotions 
such as fear may have their uses, but 
it can hardly be said that their place 
is in the field of selling property in- 
surance. Attempting to collect a pre- 
mium dollar for stock insurance upon 
the plea that it will be used to halt 
the spread of Communism, or that 
it will be used to oppose the policies 
of one political faction or to advance 
those of another, or that it will be 
used to help the producer or the 
middleman fight the consumer or 
vice versa, is playing with political 
and social dynamite. Representations 
of that type need not be, nor should 
they be, used in promoting the sale 
of mutual insurance. 

The financing of fantastic crusades 
is not what the mutual insurance dol- 
lar is used for. It is collected as an 
insurance dollar, and it is used as an 
insurance dollar. Such of the dollar 
as is not required for insurance pur- 
poses is returned to the policyholder ; 
if there are political or economic 
causes which the policyholder then 
wishes to support out of these re- 
turned savings it is his privilege to 
do so. If he is not interested in sup- 
porting such causes it is equally the 
privilege of the mutual policyholder ~ 
to refrain from doing so. 

The business of the mutual insur- 
ance companies is insurance. They 
have no other. 
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Insurance Buyers Study 
War Risk Problems 


HE additional insurance prob- 
lems which American industry 
faces as the result of increased 
activity due to its heavy participa- 
tion in the nation’s defense program 
provided the field for most of the 
discussions as the midwinter meeting 
of the Insurance Division of the 
American Management Association 
attracted to Chicago on December 5-6 
some 500 insurance leaders and large 
buyers of insurance. 

One of the most interesting sessions 
of the two-day meeting was that de- 
voted to “War Risk Covers Under 
the Defense Program”, with insur- 
ance experts exploring the situation 
in the fire, the marine, and the casu- 
alty fields. Insurance problems cre- 
ated by conscription was another of 
the addresses inspired by the defense 
program. 

That no new types of casualty in- 
surance coverage are necessary be- 
cause of the intensification of defense 
efforts was the contention of J. C. L. 
Bowman, vice-president of the Lib- 
erty Mutual Insurance Company, 
Boston. He held that the present 
types of contracts provide for all 
needs. What is needed, however, he 
pointed out, is a thorough examina- 
tion of policies to determine whether 
these have been so written as to fur- 
nish the maximum protection in the 
face of the expansion which the de- 
fense effort is bringing about. He 
warned that the speeding up of oper- 
ations may lead management to con- 
centrate its efforts on the problems 
of production, and that insurance 
problems will be neglected in the 
process. 

Such an attitude could lead to 
neglect of taking full advantage of 
the loss prevention service which is 
offered by the casualty insurance car- 
riers, to neglecting to advise the 
carrier of the changes made in clas- 
sification of workers because of a 
change in type of operations. New 
processes may, he declared, give rise 
to occupational disease exposure in 
industries which had a_ negligible 
exposure previously, and had not 
thought it necessary to insure against 
it. Necessities of the defense program 
may require engineers or inspectors 
to travel in areas where present 
workmen’s compensation policies 
might not protect them. 

The problem of accident preven- 
tion promises to be one of the most 
important during the coming year, 


Mr. Bowman asserted. With many 
unemployed workmen going back into 
industry, and with new employes 
operating new machinery in new 
plants at high speed and under pres- 
sure, a serious loss condition can be 
created unless the safety factor is 
watched carefully. He admitted the 
possibility that, even with care, the 
loss ratios of casualty insurance com- 
panies may rise, but asserted that 
the carriers stand willing to carry 
out the task of furnishing protection 
to the best of their abilities. 

R. J. Folonie, Chicago insurance 
attorney, discussed the war risk prop- 
erty coverages, dissecting the phras- 
ing of war risk contracts to ex- 
amine the legal meanings of the 
protection which they furnish. He 
pointed out that, in the case of the 
war risk and bombardment policy, 
the ordinary agent is not authorized 
to do more than to take an applica- 
tion, and that the coverage must be 
secured from company home offices. 
The ordinary coverage today is writ- 
ten only for a one-year period, and 
is non-cancellable for a period of one 
month. 

The present situation in ocean ma- 
rine war risk insurance was sketched 
by R. W. Cauchois, of Johnson and 
Higgins, New York, who answered 
a number of questions concerning 
specific problems in that field. 

ee @ @ 

TOPIC in which many of those 

in attendance expressed great 
interest was the possibility of secur- 
ing insurance which would protect 
the directors of corporations against 
damage claims and stits. A survey 
made in advance of the meeting, on 
a nationwide basis, indicated that 
many manufacturing concerns be- 
lieve there is a great need for direc- 
tors’ liability insurance of this type. 
The report pointed out that within 
recent years the responsibilities of 
corporation directors have expanded 
greatly. Resignations from _ cor- 
porate directorships by prominent 
business leaders are taken by the 
report as having served to emphasize 
the increasing difficulty of obtaining 
and retaining properly qualified board 
members. Because of the broad ob- 
ligations that must be assumed, some 
companies have already taken steps 
to protect directors against damage 
claims and nuisance suits by provid- 
ing for indemnification from com- 
pany funds. 


Of the companies — largely man- 
ufacturing organizations — which 
participated in the survey 64 per 
cent stated they believe there is a 
need for directors’ liability insur- 
ance. The amounts of insurance 
needed ranged from about $10,000 
to an unlimited figure. 


Directors’ liability insurance was 
discussed at the meeting by R. L. 
Arnheim, treasurer of the Chicago 
Mail Order Company, as a spokes- 
man for the buyer’s side of the ques- 
tion. R. T. Wood, of the American 
Surety Company, New York, spoke 
from the insurance company view- 
point. He gave it as his opinion that 
some satisfactory type of coverage 
could be worked out, but that only 
a few such policies had been written. 

The insurance problems created by 
conscription—centering largely about 
group insurance contracts and Social 
Security payments — were treated 
in two addresses by I. R. Andrews, 
of Sears, Roebuck and Company, 
Chicago, and George Rogers, of the 
Robert Gair Company, New York. 

Sessions devoted to the answer- 
ing of questions posed by the insur- 
ance buyers in attendance proved an 
important feature of the meeting. The 
first question and answer session was 
held under the chairmanship of Prof. 
Ralph H. Blanchard, of Columbia 
University, who was assisted by a 
panel of six specialists to whom ques- 
tions in their particular fields were 
referred. The experts were: Bond- 
ing, A. L. Carr, National Surety Cor- 
poration, New York City; safety, H. 
M. Heinrich, Travelers Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Conn. ; liability 
insurance, E. W. Sawyer, National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Un- 
derwriters, New York City; fire in- 
surance, E. N. Harriman, United 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 
Boston ; establishing insurable values 
for adjustment, Frank L. Erion, Chi- 
cago, and hospitalization and medical 
care insurance, Armand Sommer, 
Continental Casualty Company, Chi- 
cago. 

Dinner question and answer ses- 
sions were also held in the bonding, 
safety, and liability insurance divi- 
sions, and there was general discus- 
sion at the luncheon session presided 
over by president Alvin E. Dodd of 
the American Management Associa- 
tion. 


Boiler and machinery use and oc- 
cupancy insurance, regarded as espe- 
cially important to manufacturers at 
the present time, was the subject of 
an address by J. H. Coburn, Travel- 
ers Indemnity Company, Hartford, 
Conn., at the meeting’s final session. 
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HE trend of economic events 

! in recent years has caused 

many to wonder what lies 
ahead. The things to which we have 
become accustomed seem to be top- 
pling about our heads. The farmer 
who formerly was looked upon as 
the most independent person in a 
nation of freedom-loving people finds 
himself in danger of losing his farm, 
and many have been able to retain 
their homes only through the aid of 
federally sponsored and controlled 
agencies. The non-agricultural busi- 
ness has found the going tough and 
many business men have managed to 
continue only through the assistance 
rendered by the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation or through the 
direct or indirect aid that has 
come from other publicly sponsored 
sources. 

The situation would not seem so 
discouraging if it were evident that 
the major portion of our troubles 
were now past history. However, 
this is not the case. War rages 
throughout the eastern hemisphere. 
Our own nation is preparing for na- 
tional defense on a previously un- 
known scale. The end of it all is not 
in sight. No one is foolish enough 
to predict how the conflicts now rag- 
ing will come out or what conditions 
will be when peace finally comes, if 
and when it does. Of one thing 
thinking men are certain. That is 
that the world will have to pay the 
price exacted by the gods of war. 
Debts will be to pay. Devastated 
regions will be to restore. Resources 
that are being depleted must be re- 
gained. These are material things 
that can be replaced. The lives that 
are lost cannot be resurrected and 
neither can the mangled or the 
stunted be restored to normal condi- 
tions. It seems clearly evident that 
the world will be a long time recov- 
ering from the present strife. 

This dark outlook induces many to 
give up and conclude that the prob- 
lems are so insurmountable and the 
difficulties so great that it is not 
worth the effort to try to make the 
best of the situations that arise from 
time to time. Such an attitude of 


defeatism will merely add to the de- 
structive forces that are abroad 
throughout the world. A more con- 
structive view is to acknowledge that 
the outlook is dark but that we will 
determine to make the best of it and 
that eventually things may clear and 
conditions again resume a more nor- 
mal relationship. 

The latter attitude must be the at- 
titude of all those who engage in the 
insurance business. Insurance is for 
the future and not for the present 
or the past. Insurance has for its pur- 
pose protection against possible fu- 
ture loss from unforeseen causes. It 
contributes to the security of the 
future by spreading the risks so that 
they do not fall with undue weight 
upon one individual, one family, or 
one concern. 

It is to the credit of our mutual 
insurance companies of Kansas that 
they have come through the recent 
depressed times in good condition 
and have served their purposes in a 
gratifying manner during this period. 
On the basis of past records and pres- 
ent condition, it seems reasonable to 
assume that they will be in position 
to weather the storms that seem to 
be ahead. 

One of the most important rea- 
sons that the mutual insurance com- 
panies have made such an enviable 
record has been the willingness of 
those responsible for their policies 
to face the future with a full appre- 
ciation of the experience of the past. 
The one who engages in the insurance 
business holds no illusions which 
would permit him to believe that we 
soon will enter an era when there 
will be no fires or windstorms or 
when carelessness will be a thing 
of the past. The past is a very real 
thing and the future probably will 
bring experiences similar to those of 
the past. We always live in hope of 
improvement and, as a rule, we are 
not disappointed. However, the good 
insurance man does not let his op- 
timism color his probability tables. 
They are cold calculations based on 
past experience. 

But, the insurance business is not 
solely a question of figuring out past 
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experience and then being guided 
solely by it. Judgment concerning 
many matters must be exercised. Past 
experience will not tell whether a 
region that has been safe in the past 
from the standpoint of insurance risks 
will be safe in the future. There are 
portions of the southwest where in- 
surance was safe in the years from 
1920 to 1930, but in which it no 
longer is safe to insure at the same 
rate and on the same values. Condi- 
tions change and the alert insurance 
executive is aware of these changes 
and tries to foresee them. This re- 
quires good judgment in which past 
experience is only one of the many 
factors to be considered. 

Or to look at the problem in an- 
other way: The values attached to 
insured livestock must change with 
changing market values. Past prices 
are only one of the factors involved 
in determining the amount of insur- 
ance to write on livestock. The mar- 
ket outlook also must be given con- 
sideration. So the insurance busi- 
ness gives ample opportunity to ex- 
ercise good business judgment and 
the good executive formulates his 
judgment on the basis of as complete 
information as possible. This in- 
formation will include past experi- 
ence and past facts but it will be 
modified by present conditions and 
their probable projection into the fu- 
ture. It is the future with which in- 
surance must deal and not with past 
losses or even present losses when 
one is writing insurance. 

Insurance rates and the values to 
which these rates are applied are 
forecasts of the future. They are the 
best estimates of the probable value 
of property if and when a loss occurs 
at some future time, and of the prob- 
able rate, of loss of such property. 

eee 

INCE insurance involves the fu- 

ture to so great a degree, it may 
be worth while to consider some past 
occurrences and present facts in the 
light of their most probable effect 
upon the future. And since Kansas 
mutual insurance companies are vit- 
ally interested in agriculture or in 
property whose value is materially 
affected by the level of agricultural 
prosperity, it is pertinent to consider 
certain facts which may have a bear- 
ing on future prosperity, or the lack 
of it, on Kansas farms. 

When one considers the outlook 
for the future, it usually is advisable 
to divide it into the probable devel- 
opments in the immediate future and 
those which seem most probable in 
the more remote future. At present, 
these two phases of the outlook pre- 
sent materially differing prospects. 
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For the immediate future the 
outlook for Kansas agriculture is 
reasonably optimistic. The national 
defense program of the United States 
and war orders from Great Britain 
are stimulating certain industries in 
the United States. One needs to con- 
sider the character of the present war 
to understand fully the effect on 
American industries. Formerly, war- 
fare involved large bodies of men in 
the field, and food and clothing were 
important items in maintaining them. 
tiowever, in modern warfare, ma- 
chines are far more important than 
ever before. ‘The chief problem is to 
provide the machines and then the 
supplies needed to service them and 
keep them going. Consequently, the 
products most in demand are mech- 
anized equipment such as airplanes, 
guns, tanks, trucks and motor cars, 
and supplies to keep this equipment 
in condition and in operation. As a 
result, the steel, automobile, airplane, 
chemical and munitions industries 
have received the major share of the 
orders placed and filled to date. Eng- 
land to date has had little occasion 
to import food and clothing from the 
United States. The other markets 
on the continent of Europe are cut 
off by the blockades, so the possi- 
bility of exports of food and fiber 
products from the United States to 
Kurope is not good and there is 
little prospect of improvement. There 
is increased interest in international 
trade with Latin and South Ameri- 
can countries but this gives little 
hope for Kansas agriculture. The 
Latin and South American countries 
either have such low _ purchasing 
power or else they produce the same 
commodities that Kansas produces, 
so there is little chance of export- 
ing Kansas farm products to these 
countries. 


NDER the existing circum- 
U stances, Kansas agriculture 
must look chiefly to the domestic 
market for any improvement in de- 
mand for its products. And the 
domestic market is improving. The 
production of war materials for ex- 
port and for use in connection with 
the national defense program of the 
United States is increasing employ- 
ment and domestic purchasing power. 
More than a million men have re- 
turned to work during the last three 
months and other men are working 
longer hours. Further improvement 
in employment is in prospect. The 
induction of many men into the 
armed forces of the United States 
will put men to work. Those who 
enter the armed forces will be at 
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work and some of them will be re- 
placed by men now out of work. 
Other persons will be needed to serv- 
ice those in the army and navy. Also, 
men in military training will need 
more food and clothing than would 
be needed by these men in civilian 
life. As a consequence, there will 
be increased demand for those prod- 
ucts needed under such conditions. 
It will mean increased demand for 
pork, beef, wool, and probably for 
fruits, vegetables, and some increase 
in wheat. However, wheat is at a 
disadvantage when purchasing power 
increases. The consumption of wheat 
tends to be higher when purchasing 
power is low than when it improves. 
As purchasing power becomes more 
abundant, foods other than wheat 
products form a large share of the 
food budget. Fruits and vegetables 
and the costlier cuts of meat come 
into the budget as incomes increase, 
while they are omitted or reduced 
when purchasing power is low. 

Consequently, it appears that wheat 
will not gain materially by the im- 
proved purchasing power in Amer- 
ican markets. The present price is 
supported by the government loan 
program and if the price advances 
materially, wheat from Canada could 
come into the United States. Canada 
has a large and growing surplus of 
wheat and outlets for it are eagerly 
sought. The United States also has 
a large carry-over of wheat and it 
probably will increase during the 
present marketing year. 

(Editor's Note: Similarly Dr. Grimes 
discussed prospects for hog, wool, fruit, 
dairying and poultry production.) 

From the short-time standpoint, 
the outlook is favorable for most im- 
portant agricultural products of Kan- 
sas. So long as the government loan 
program continues, wheat prices 
should be sustained. However, there 
is little prospect for material im- 
provement for the wheat producer 
during the coming year. The loss of 
the foreign market and the disadvan- 
tage of wheat when purchasing power 
is increasing are handicaps which will 
tend to keep wheat prices down. 

The more remote outlook does not 
appear so optimistic. Domestic de- 
mand can be maintained as long as 
expenditures for national defense 
continue at existing and prospective 
rates. However, the time eventually 
will come when less will be spent on 
national defense and when it will be 
necessary to face the problem of pay- 
ing debts now being incurred and 
which have been incurred since 1930. 
When that time comes, business con- 
ditions undoubtedly will be depressed 


to some degree and the extent of the 
depression may be as great as or 
even more severe than in 1932 and 
1933. 

e @ ®@ 


HEN hositilities in Europe 

and elsewhere cease, either be- 
cause one side is victorious or be- 
cause both sides are exhausted, tre- 
mendous problems will face the 
world. A large share of the world 
will be bankrupt. The peoples of the 
warring countries will face the prob- 
lem of replacing the productive re- 
sources and the homes and other 
property destroyed in the war. Pur- 
chasing power will be at a low ebb. 
The slow, painful processes of re- 
habilitation of populations will begin. 
Industries will have to be restored. 
Peace-time industries will take the 
place of war-time industries. The 
change will require time and will re- 
sult in unemployment and privation. 
The entire world will have adjust- 
ment problems of the first magnitude. 
America will not escape this painful 
process of adjustment. 

Such a time is certain to come. 
When it does come, it is important 
that American agriculture and indus- 
try be as well prepared as possible 
for the shock. The temporary flare 
of prosperity induced by existing con- 
ditions may induce some people to 
expand long-time debt on borrowed 
funds. Such procedure could be and 
probably will be disastrous. The debt 
may come due at a time when even 
the interest charge will be an un- 
bearable burden. Debts incurred in 
1916 to 1920 remained unpaid until 
1932 and 1933 and played their part 
in the refunding processes and the 
debt adustments of that time. Similar 
experience may face those who ex- 
pand their long-time debts during 
the next few years. 

(Editor's Note: The speaker here 
stated in considerable detail the problem 
of the wheat farmer and recommended 
that, while wheat growing should not be 
abandoned, a larger diversification of 
crops plus cattle raising be employed and 
especially that home gardening should be 
emphasized.) 

The growing federal debt causes 
some people to wonder if it will be 
possible to pay it without a period 
of drastic price inflation. It is prob- 
able that taxation means can be de- 
vised which may make it possible to 
balance the federal budget without 
material increases in the general price 
level. Such procedure will be un- 
popular politically but sometime we 
may have national leaders who will 
have the courage and the foresight to 
start the process. Inflation is a pos- 
sibility, but it does not seem to me 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Life Presidents Hear 
Noted Speakers 


HE thirty-fourth annual con- 

| vention of the Association of 

Life Insurance Presidents held 

at the Waldorf-Astoria in New York 

City on December 5 and 6 proved 

to be one of the largest and most 

successful of the long series of simi- 

lar meetings held by that organi- 
zation, 

It is stating the obvious to say 
that this very substantial group has 
a reputation for the excellence of 
their conventions and the 1940 gath- 
ering measured up to previous high 
standards set. The routine execu- 
tive session was not open to the pub- 
lic, but the general sessions attracted 
an attendance of well over four hun- 
dred. The list of speakers included : 
Leroy A. Lincoln, president, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co.; Jesse 
H. Jones, Secretary of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C.; John C. Black- 
all, president, Nationai Association 
of Insurance Commissioners; Hen- 
ning W. Prentis, Jr., president, Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers ; 
Dr. Samuel N. Stevens, president, 
Grinnell College ; Walter LeMar Tal- 
bot, president, Fidelity Mutual Life 
Insurance Company; Claris Adams, 
president, Ohio State Life Insurance 
Company; C. Wayland Brooks, 
United States Senator from Illinois ; 
Rev. Dr. Frederic S. Fleming, New 
York City; Harold J. Cummings, 
vice-president, Minnesota Mutual 
Life Insurance Company; Leonard 
W. Brockington, K. C., Ottawa, On- 
tario; and Dr. Donald B. Cragin, 
president, Association of Life Insur- 
ance Medical Directors. 


The address of Mr. Lincoln which 
recited the triumphant emergence of 
life insurance from the general sea 
of economic troubles since 1929, took 
occasion to applaud all reasonable in- 
quiries into the management of com- 
panies, and gave credit to the public 
for wisdom in having continued con- 
fidence in life insurance generally. 

Striking paragraphs were: 

Those who look forward  appre- 
hensively to a substantial reduction in 
the purchasing power of the consumer’s 
dollar (suggested to be 50 per cent) 
as a reason for reducing their life in- 
surance programs, forget their history. 
lor instance, consider what happened 
during the World War and its immedi- 
ate aftermath. The Government’s fig- 
ures show that the advance in the cost 
of living was so substantial that $1.00 


in 1920 would buy at retail — in food, 
clothing, house rent, etc. — only half 
as much as $1.00 provided in 1913. There 
you had a 50 per cent change, just as is 
now being suggested as likely, but the 
people took it in their stride. What was 
the reaction of the public to life insur- 
ance during that period? The combined 
legal reserve life insurance companies 
of the United States found that their 
customers increased the amount of life 
insurance in force from $20,564,000,000 
at the end of 1913 to $42,281,000,000 
at the end of 1920. It just happens, 
then, that during that very period when 
the purchasing power of the consumer’s 
dollar was being halved (and without 
insufferable results) the amount of life 
insurance in force was more than 
doubled. Consider, also, the two decades 
since that price peak of 1920. In no 
year of the last twenty has the purchas- 
ing power of the consumer’s dollar stood 
any higher than about 75 per cent of its 
1913 value in commodities and services. 
It has gone through various ups and 
downs, but throughout the past 20 years 
has averaged only 65 per cent of 1913. 
Yet during those 20 years life insurance 
in force has gone up from $42,281,000,- 
000 to an estimated $117,500,000,000 at 
the end of 1940. 

On the other side of the ledger, it is 
significant that all life insurance in 
United States legal reserve life insur- 
ance companies will this year pay or 
credit to policyholders and beneficiaries 
an estimated total sum of $2,700,000,000. 
Approximately 63 per cent, or $1,700,- 
000,000 will have gone to living policy- 
holders while the remaining 37 per cent, 
or $1,000,000,000, will have been dis- 
bursed as death claims to beneficiaries 
of deceased policyholders. These vast 
amounts, often paid out in small sums 
of a few hundred dollars, form part of a 
vital stream which pulses through our 
whole economy and which has, over the 
past decade, averaged about the same 
sum during each calendar year. 


ON. JESSE H. JONES, Sec- 
i retary of Commerce, appeared 
in a friendly role but was insistent 
that modern problems demand mod- 
ern treatment. He said in part: 

We are living through an era of 
change, of development, to which we 
must adjust ourselves whether we like 
it or not. Our difficulties, certainly our 
domestic difficulties, are not so much 
difficulties of fact as of mind, of opin- 
ion, personal and political, honest, of 
course, but the thinking of some of us 
lacks breadth. We have been worrying 
too much about the New Deal and the 
changes that it is bringing about. We 
have been worrying about the budget 
which is out of balance and about the 
continually mounting public debt. 

We forget that the national income 
rose from 42 billion in 1932 to 70 bil- 
lion in 1939 and to near 75 billion in 
1940. This is of greater importance than 
balancing the budget, and a still greater 
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national income is necessary before the 
budget can be balanced without too 
heavy a tax on that income. Aside from 
defense expenditures, the budget can be 
balanced on our present income, but we 
would all object to the higher taxes. 
We might as well realize that we are 
not going to turn the pages of progress 
backward and repeal laws, social laws, 
that increase the government budget. 

The people have just passed judg- 
ment upon our course, and have had 
only a slight controversy in the white 
heat of the political debate over the 
changes in our social and economic life 
initiated by the President and his ad- 
ministration. The record shows no evi- 
dence of any open advocacy that we re- 
trace our steps or undo any of the 
things which have been done for the 
common good. Some think they might 
have been done better, and that is their 
right, but nobody complained about the 
objectives. Failure to appreciate and ac- 
cept changing conditions will not alter 
what has already taken place or what 
may still need to be done. No level of 
society or business is strong enough to 
sweep back the tides of advancement or 
to prevent the changes in our national 
affairs that have the support of the 
majority of our people. We are still 
what we always want to be, a democ- 
racy, a free people. * * * 

The condition of your institutions to- 
day is the best evidence that, as a na- 
tion, we are in a measure meeting most 
of our domestic problems and that our 
country is sound. We have no boom, 
and I hope we never have another, for 
prosperity is hard to stand. * * * 

The institution of life insurance has 
come to be relied upon by the Amer- 
ican people as confidently as the gov- 
ernment itself. We have entrusted to 
this great industry the savings of a life- 
time, accumulated for the protection of 
our loved ones, of those dependent 
upon us and those for whom we wish 
to provide. These are sacred funds, 
and in their administration the people 
are entitled to integrity, intelligence, 
fidelity and the best obtainable business 
ability. I am sure that those of you who 
assume this responsibility realize this, 
and that you also realize you represent 
a great cooperative social trust. I am 
also suré you possess those high at- 
tributes to which I refer. 

It is because of the belief in the 
integrity and stability of life insurance 
that you have been permitted to exer- 
cise control of your companies with so 
little governmental supervision and re- 
straint. * * * 


I am a great believer in life insur- 
ance and carry a large line myself; I al- 
ways have. These citations should not 
be taken as a hint for meaning that the 
federal government contemplates super- 
vision over life insurance. That is not 
my meaning at all. It should, however, 
be evident to you that what is being 
done by the national government to 
protect investors and other phases of 
our national economy may sometimes 
reach you. You will do well, therefore, 
to see to it that your house is so clean 
that the administration of these billions 
of dollars of trust funds is so fair and 
intelligent as to make unnecessary any 
supervision by the national government. 
I am sure you will do this. * * * 

Banks and insurance companies make 
interest rates. True, the government 
has spent a great deal of money in the 
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last eight years, all of which finds its 
way eventually into some bank, much 
of it through the purchase of insurance 
policies. You, as private money lenders, 
bid against each other for loans and in- 
vestments, and I have thought that pri- 
vate money lenders were the ones who 
have driven rates down, that it was the 
application of the law of supply and 
demand. Maybe I am wrong. 

The R.F.C. does not compete with 
private lenders. It has helped many in- 
stitutions directly and through loans to 
others. Our rates have been kept high 
enough to enable us to sell at a sub- 
stantial premium more than a million 
dollars’ worth of notes and securities, 
none of which lending institutions such 
as yours care to take at fair rates, if 
at all, when the loan is to be made. 

We make the loans and when they 
become seasoned, you and other inves- 
tors take them, and our rates must be 
sufficient or you would not. 

Then when we sell the loans, it is to 
the bankers who distribute them. We 
are trying to keep these customers as 
nearly as possible in regular channels. 
We could not do otherwise. 

I think 4 per cent, which is R.F.C.’s 
rate to industry and railroads, is a high 
rate on a good loan, and vou must, since 
you make many loans at substantially 
lower rates. 

We have been considering reducing 
our rates for fairly sound railroad obli- 
gations. Our railroads are having diffi- 
culties enough, as you well know. meet- 
ing new competition from the highways 
and the airways, and in the continually 
narrowing spread between income and 
the cost of operation. The railroads are 
necessary, and if the government must 
help them, one way of doing it with- 
out cost to the taxpayers is by provid- 
ing senior money at lower interest rates. 

And while on the subject of interest, 
there should be more uniformity in 
rates. I make that as a positive state- 
ment, and not as an opinion, because 
you may not agree with me. 

A note or a bond can be no better 
than good, vet the great majority of 
borrowers are those who are reauired 
to pay the higher rates. The “blue- 
chip” corporations that least need low 
rates are favored with them. My own 
view is that interest rates have always 
been high. Why should we place un- 
necessary burdens on the borrower when 
he is the man who sunports us all? He 
enables you to pay dividends to your 
policyholders, he enables banks to pay 
dividends to their stockholders, he pro- 
vides employment. He is the optimist 
among us. If he were not, he would not 
borrow at the lender’s terms, hoping 
that he could meet them, when he 
really knows better. He would not un- 
dertake the things that built our coun- 
try. He would want vou and me to 
move over and give him room along- 
side of us so he could have a free ride 
and an easy one. It is the borrower 
that enables lending institutions to put 
money to work. We ought to make it 
easy, not hard, for him to do so. 

Many of the difficulties that overtook 
us in the early thirties were due to high 
interest rates, short maturities and ex- 
cessive amortizations. I think most of 
us who have found that out are now 
adopting different principles. 


te am a. 
ON. JOHN C. BLACKALL, 
Commissioner of Insurance of 
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Connecticut and president of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners, was another highlight 
speaker. Excerpts from his address 
follow : 


Perhaps the most vital element in the 
preparedness of life insurance to face 
changing times lies in its own funda- 
mental soundness. The inherent strength 
of legal reserve life companies is so 
great that it can safely be said that no 
such company ever failed except through 
dishonesty or gross mismanagement. 
Their record of stability is indeed re- 
markable. Over a long period of time 
and through all the vicissitudes of the 
years the directing heads of our life 
institutions have managed so to invest 
their funds that, regardless of what may 
have happened to some particular item 
through circumstances beyond their con- 
trol, their obligations have been duly 
met, with exceptions which percentage- 
wise are negligible, and the business of 
life insurance has steadily increased in 
strength and usefulness until, today, it 
stands as one of the proudest monu- 
ments of our American system of do- 
ing business. * * * 


It is a well established fact that the 
funds of life insurance companies are 
held for their policyholders and their 
beneficiaries, and it has always been 
recognized that wherever and whenever 
funds of the public are so held by pri- 
vate institutions some form of public 
supervision is both necessary and desir- 
able. While these funds, on the whole, 
have been administered by the life com- 
panies with a due sense of any element 
of trusteeship involved, nevertheless 
there is always the possibility that cer- 
tain individuals, not fully mindful of 
their trust and eager to further the 
progress of their particular company, 
may be led into unsound practices which 
may result in loss to their policyhold- 
ers and discredit to the business as a 
whole. It is the business of the super- 
vising authorities to ascertain and cor- 
rect such situations before misfortune 
arrives, and also to foster such legisla- 
tive and regulatory measures as may 
result in insuring the soundness of in- 
vestment portfolios so that no individual 
management will be tempted to seek 
temporary profits at the possible ex- 
pense of permanent stabijity. The mani- 
fest soundness of the investment port- 
folios of the life companies, today, indi- 
cates that the efforts of the supervising 
authorities in this respect have been 
successful. 


Prior to 1935, the examination of a 
life company was generally made solely 
by the insurance department of its state 
of domicile and accepted by ali other 
states under the principle of state com- 
ity. Since that time, however, the pol- 
icy of the so-called Convention examin- 
tion has met with general adoption. 
Under this system, the home state of 
the company to be examined invites 
other representative states in which the 
company is licensed, to participate in 
the examination. This participation of 
examiners from all sections of the coun- 
try in the examination of our life com- 
panies is now resulting in greater uni- 
formity of company practice, particu 
larly in the real estate and mortgage 
loan fields, and is also making for more 
uniform examination requirements and 
procedure. It is also providing the 
means of developing a more competent 


and experienced examining personnel in 
many of our state departments. 


It must always be borne in mind that 
the supervision of insurance companies 
is conducted with the basic thought of 
co-operation rather than of criticism. 
This is well exemplified by the activi- 
ties of the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners, whose various 
committees are continually studying cur- 
rent problems from a broad, sympthetic 
standpoint and recommending construc- 
tive changes for the good of the busi- 
ness. The progress toward uniformity 
as between the several states has been 
substantial in recent years. Recent 
changes in the Association life state- 
ment blank have been particularly con- 
structive. In 1939, a special subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Blanks de- 
signed and secured the adoption of a 
new form of Gain and Loss Exhibit 
which has apparently been successful 
in obviating certain serious misinterpre- 
tations and misrepresentations by others 
of life company experience which the 
old exhibit had apparently fostered, 
while affording equivalent or superior 
information. * * * 


There is one respect in which I feel 
much remains to be accomplished by the 
life insurance companies from the stand- 
point of preparedness. I refer to greater 
preparedness in the field of public rela- 
tions. If it be true that the man in the 
street will not of his own unaided voli- 
tion sell himself a policy of life insur- 
ance, it is equally a fact that he will 
not glean for himself the background 
of information conducive to a just atti- 
tude toward the life insurance business. 
Not that this field has been by any 
means neglected; excellent educational 
work has been accomplished by agents, 
magazine articles and advertisements, 
and organizations such as yours have 
performed invaluable service in simpli- 
fying the technicalities of the business 
to the layman. There still remains, how- 
over, much work to be done in educat- 
ing the American public as to the sound- 
ness and beneficence of the institution 
of life insurance. Probably 100 per cent 
efficiency in this task will never be 
achieved; yet is it too much to hope 
that the time may come when the work 
of the agent will be so thoroughly done 
that the twister and so-called insurance 
counselor will find his trade no longer 
profitable, and that such an enlightened 
public confidence in life insurance will 
be created that the politician will find 
an irreducible minimum of sympathetic 
listeners to unfounded strictures on the 
life insurance business and unsound 
schemes for its further regulation? 

The role of the agent in public rela- 
tions brings up one of the important 
problems of insurance supervision. I 
refer to the increasing stringency of 
agency licensing requirements. In the 
old days anybody could be a life insur- 
ance agent if he had a suit of clothes, 
a pair of shoes, a pencil, and a company 
to employ him. That was in the day 
when there were about two classes of 
policies written, one a life policy, the 
other an endowment policy. But with 
the tremendous expansion of the nation 
and growing complexity of economic 
life, the ordinary life and endowment 
forms were no longer sufficient. Nu- 
merous new forms were developed to fit 
the specific needs of the insuring pub- 
lic, with ever increasing emphasis on 


(Continued on page 26) 
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COMMISSIONERS’ COMMITTEE PROCEEDINGS 


Hk following reports were sub- 
mitted to the Convention by the 
various committees : 


Valuation of Securities 


The Committee met on Monday 
afternoon, December 2, 1940. Among 
other matters, a memorandum sub- 
mitted by Mr. Alfred N. Guertin, 
\ctuary of the New Jersey Insur- 
ance Department, with reference to 
eligibility standards for the amortiza- 
tion of bonds was considered. A copy 
of the memorandum is attached to 
this report. 

After thorough discussion the 
Committee adopted the following 
resolution and recommends its adop- 
tion by the Convention: 


RESOLVED, that, for the submis- 
sion of annual statements to the va- 
rious state insurance departments as of 
December 31, 1940, bonds not in de- 
fault as to principal or interest, which 
are certified by the insurer submitting 
the statement to be amply secured, shall 
be deemed amply secured; provided, 
that they are included in the classifica- 
tions described below: 

(a) Bonds issued, assumed or guar- 
anteed by the United States or the Do- 
minion of Canada or any political sub- 
division therein, or any civil division or 
public instrumentality of any of the fore- 
going which are legal for investment by 
insurance companies under the laws of 
the respective states. 

(b) Bonds rated in any of the first 
four grades by at least two of the rec- 
ognized rating services. 

(c) Bonds rated in any of the first 
five grades by at least three of the rec- 
ognized rating services. 

(d) Bonds which do not meet the 
tests under (b) or (c) but which are 
rated in any of the first five grades by 
two of the recognized rating services; 
provided, that actual sales or bid prices 
on such bonds reached 55 per cent or 
higher during each of the months of 
September, October and November, 
1940. 

(e) Corporation bonds not rated, or 
rated by less than two of the recog- 
nized rating services, and foreign gov- 
ernment bonds other than Canadian, 
may be classified under (b), (c) or (d) 
if they are of security equivalent to 
bonds in such classifications and satis- 
factory evidence thereof is presented. 

The ratings referred to herein relate 
to the December 1, 1940, ratings issued 
by the following four recognized rating 
services: Moody’s Investors Service, 
Poor’s Publishing Company, Fitch In- 
vestors Service and Standard Statistics 
Company, Inc. 


The subject of exchange of assets 
was discussed. Commissioner Har- 
rington proposed a motion which 
was adopted to the effect that it be 
recommended to the Commissioners 
that insurers be required to appropri- 
ately indicate such exchanges in their 


annual statements. The method of 
indication recommended was the ab- 
breviation “Ex.” followed by a 
numeral in parenthesis after the de- 
scription of the asset disposed of and 
the asset acquired. The reason for 
this action is to provide a means 
of ready check as to the correctness 
of the values stated when exchanges 
are made. 

It was also pointed out by the 
Chairman of the Committee that the 
resolution printed on page 185 of 
the June, 1940, proceedings of the 
Association with reference to the 
amortization of premiums paid on 
mortgages insured under provisions 
of the National Housing Act con- 
tains a clerical error in that reference 
is made to mortgages insured “in 
the Federal Mortgage Corporation” 
The words in quotation marks con- 
stitute an error and in order to cor- 
rect the situation the Committee 
adopted the following resolution 
which is recommended to the Con- 
vention: 

RESOLVED, that the companies be 
allowed to take credit for the amortized 
value, on a five-year basis, for the pre- 
mium paid on a mortgage insured under 
the provisions of the National Housing 
Act. 

e @e ® 


Suggested Text For 


Non-Resident Agent and 
Broker’s Law 


Not Adopted but Submitted for Further 
Study by the Commissioners. 


N ACT relating to insurance, to pro- 

vide for the placing of insurance 
through, and the countersigning of con- 
tracts of insurance and suretyship of for- 
eign and alien insurers by, licensed resi- 
dent commissioned agents; to provide for 
the payment of commissions on such in- 
surance to local resident commissioned 
agents; to provide for the licensing of 
non-resident brokers; and to provide pen- 
alties for the violation of any of the pro- 
visions hereunder. 

BE IT ENACTED, etc. 

The Insurance Law of this State is 
hereby amended by incorporating therein 
the following seven new sections: 

Section 1. DEFINITIONS. 

The following words used in this chap- 
ter shall have the following meanings :— 

“Licensed Individual Insurance Agent” 
means, any resident of this state duly li- 
censed as an insurance agent. 

“Licensed Firm or Association” means, 
any partnership or voluntary association 
duly licensed as such for the transaction 
of business as an insurance agent. 

“Licensed Corporation Insurance Agent” 
means, any corporation licensed as an in- 
surance agent which is incorporated or 
which maintains its principal place of busi- 
ness in this state provided, however, that 
no corporation insurance agent shall be 
deemed to be a resident of more than one 
state. 
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“Resident” means, any individual domi- 
ciled within this state or any firm, asso- 
ciation or corporation whose principal 
place of business is located within this 
state. 

Section 2. RECORDS. 

Every resident licensed insurance agent 
shall keep a record of each insurance 
transaction in his office which shall con- 
tain the usual and customary information 
concerning the risk undertaken, including 
the full premium paid, or to be paid 
therefor, to the end that the State may 
receive the tax required by law to be paid 
on premiums collected on insurance con- 
tracts in this State. 

Section 3. INSURANCE THROUGH 
RESIDENT AGENTS: WHEN RE- 
QUIRED. 

Except as provided in section 4, no in- 
surer licensed or authorized to do busi- 
ness in this State, shall issue, deliver or 
otherwise effectuate any contract of in- 
surance or suretyship covering either per- 
sons resident in this State or property 
situated in this State, or covering any risk 
incident to the performance or non-per- 
formance of any contract or obligation to 
be performed in this State, or covering 
any risk incident to any obligation or duty 
which is governed by the laws of this 
State though actually to be performed 
elsewhere, unless such contract is issued 
or effectuated through, and countersigned 
by, a resident licensed insurance agent of 
this State, doing business on a strictly 
commission basis. Such a contract may 
be signed or countersigned by a salaried 
representative of the company involved, 
if such company does not have an agent 
who is compensated on a commission basis 
in a locality in which such contract must 
be signed or countersigned who has au- 
thority to bind it thereon, or if time is of 
the essence of such contract, provided a 
fee, as specified in Section 5 (a), is paid 
thereon by the licensed non-resident pro- 
ducer or by the insurance company to a 
licensed resident agent of this State, and 
further provided that every contract of 
insurance or suretyship produced by a 
licensed broker, who is not an agent of 
the company involved, may be signed or 
countersigned by a salaried representative 
of such company without payment of any 
commission on the premium therefore 
other than to the licensed broker. 

Section 4. EXCEPTIONS. 

The provisions of section 3 shall not 
apply to: 

(a) Any contract of life insurance, or 
annuity contract, or any supplemental con- 
tract of insurance against accidental death 
or permanent and total disability made in 
connection therewith. 

(b) Any contract of insurance covering 
the rolling stock of any railroad or cover- 
ing any vessel, aircraft, or motor carrier 
used in interstate or foreign commerce, or 
covering any liability or other risks inci- 
dent to the ownership, or maintenance or 
operation thereof. 

(c) Any contract of insurance covering 
any property in transit through this State 
in interstate or foreign commerce, or any 
liability or risk incident thereto unless the 
contract is entered into or negotiated with- 
in this State. 

(d) Any contract of insurance nego- 
tiated, continued, renewed, exchanged, re- 
instated, conv erted or revised by a salaried 
employee of the insurer which has pre- 
sented satisfactory evidence to the Com- 
missioner that it operates solely on the 
direct writing basis. 

(e) Any contract of reinsurance be- 
tween any insurance companies or other 
insurers. 
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Section 5. COMMISSION PAYABLE 
TO RESIDENT AGENT. 

The resident agent countersigning any 
such contract covering, wholly or in part, 
any risk or risks to which Section 3 ap- 
plies shall receive from the insurer as 
compensation that portion specified below 
of the premium paid to the insurer for 
covering the risk or risks to which said 
Section 3 applies, and shall refund to the 
insurer the same portion of any return 
of such premium allowed by the insurer: 

(a) Where the business is procured or 
controlled by a non-resident agent or 
broker licensed as such in this State, as 
provided in Section 6 hereof and is coun- 
tersigned by a resident agent, the compen- 
sation of the resident agent for counter- 
signature and any other service required 
of the countersigning agent shall be the 
subject of contract between the non-resi- 
dent agent or broker and the resident 
countersigning agent. 

(b) A brokerage commission payable by 
the insurance carrier on such premium, if 
the contract is procured outside of this 
State by the insurance carrier directly, 
without intervention of a licensed com- 
missioned agent or broker. 

Section 6. NON-RESIDENT BROK- 
ER’S LICENSE. 

Any non-resident, duly licensed in his 
home state as an insurance broker and 
compensated, solely by commission on pre- 
miums, and who does not maintain an in- 
surance office in this State, whose home 
state confers similar privileges on resi- 
dents of this State, may apply on forms 
furnished by, and may be licensed by, the 
Commissioner of Insurance as a non-resi- 
dent broker upon payment in advance of 
an annual license fee of ...... Dollars. 
The applicant shall not be required to 
pass an examination in order to qualify 
for such a license if the Commissioner is 
satisfied as to his competency. Eeach non- 
resident broker’s license shall expire one 
year following its issuance, subject to 
prior termination upon the holder ceasing 
to be a licensed broker in his home state; 
and any such license may be revoked by 
the Commissioner in the manner provided 
by law in the case of a resident broker, 
in so far as such law may be applied to 
non-residents. Application for renewal of 
any such license shall be made to the 
Commissioner at least sixty (60) days 
prior to the expiration of the current li- 
cense. 

Section 7. PENALTY FOR VIOLA- 
TION OF SECTION 3. 

Any licensed resident agent or non- 
resident broker or any foreign insurer 
shall, upon conviction by a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction of any violation of any 
of the provisions of Section 3, be punished 
by a fine of not less than Twenty-five 
($25.00) Dollars nor more than One Hun- 
dred ($100.00) Dollars. 


(Continued from page 24) 


the optional settlement features and the 
scientific adaptation of life insurance to 
future needs of the beneficiary in terms 
of income. This meant that the mini- 
mum qualifications of a life insurance 
agent have been continually increasing, 
and hence more stringent agency laws 
came into effect whereby men could be 
appointed agents only after passing 
proper examinations and satisfying the 
Commissioner that it was not against 
public interest that they should be 
licensed. Not all of the states adopted 
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this principle at once, but they have 
more and more been falling into line 
until now agency qualification laws have 
become generally accepted. 


In the midst of the present unparal- 
leled conditions, in an age which is re- 
lying upon and emphasizing the use of 
the machine, an age which is hysterically 
changing the picture of organized so- 
ciety, it is heartening to be associated 
in some measure with a business that 
has kept its feet on the ground, met its 
responsibilities and recognized its obli- 
gations both to the public and to its 
government. Such an institution as 
yours cannot fail to exercise a profound 
influence for fundamental soundness and 
the preservation of the American way 
in the troubled years ahead. 








Changing Economic Conditions 
(Continued from page 22) 


that it is probable. It usually starts 
with advancing wages as a result of 
labor difficulties. The courage with 
which national leaders face problems 
with labor during the next year or 
two will determine whether drastic 
inflation is to come. At present it 
seems unlikely. 

And how does all of this affect the 
insurance business and the future of 
mutual insurance in Kansas? To me, 
it seems of vital importance to the 
insurance business. If depressed con- 
ditions come after the present spree, 
and it seems certain that they will 
come, it will be of vital concern to 
mutual insurance if policies have been 
written on a conservative or on a 
liberal basis during the years immedi- 
ately ahead when we may have a 
flare of temporary prosperity. Poli- 
cies written on the basis of conserva- 
tive values seem imperative in view 
of the longer-time outlook. 

A constant problem facing all in- 
surance is the so-called moral haz- 
ard. The moral hazard refers to the 
possibility of losses die to careless- 
ness or due to willful negligence. 
Every insurance man of a number of 
years’ experience knows that losses 
tend to increase as prices and in- 
comes fall. The increase in losses 
probably is due to failure to make 
needed repairs because funds are not 
available to make them or the induce- 
ment to make them is not present. Or 
they may be due to willful neglect 
which increases the danger of loss 
without actually incriminating the 
insured. A period of depression would 
result in increased losses, and if 
property is over-insured it seems 
probable that the temptation to cash 
in on an insurance policy would be 
greater in a period of low incomes 
and depressed prices. 


These considerations should be 


taken into account in determining 
values for insurance purposes. The 
outlook for the period ahead does 
not warrant undue liberality in valu- 
ing property insured within the im- 
mediate future. 


The company that follows a con- 
servative policy during the next few 
years may lose some business to its 
more liberal competitors, but in the 
long run it probably will come out 
ahead. At least it will have a better 
chance of continuing in business if 
and when losses increase as a result 
of an increase in the moral hazard 
during times of depression. The con- 
servative company probably will still 
be there when the storm finally blows 
over and the chances of the more 
liberal company’s being there are 
materially less. The years ahead ap- 
pear to be years in which conserva- 
tive policies will reap a material re- 
ward in the long run. 





Kacir Reelected President 
of Texas Mutuals 


GEORGE E. KACIR OF WEST, TEXAS, 
WAS REELECTED PRESIDENT OF THE 
Texas Association of Mutual Fire 
and Storm Insurance Companies as 
the organization’s fifth annual meet- 
ing came to a close at New Braun- 
fels on December 11. A. J. Weber, 
Brenham, was named vice-president 
and LeDoux Smith, Waco, was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. 

Delegates to the convention were 
welcomed by Walter Sippel, Mayor 
of New Braunfels, following which 
Harry P. Cooper, secretary of the 
National Association of Mutual In- 
surance Companies, Indianapolis, In- 
diana, addressed the meeting. Other 
speakers who appeared during the 
two-day session included R. H. Bray- 
ton, Director of State Firemen’s 
Training School, Texas A. & M. Col- 
lege, who discussed “Fire Hazards 
and Protection’; Glenn Walker, 
Chairman, Millers Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company, Fort Worth, 
Texas, who delivered an address on 
“Mutual Insurance”; H. I’. Sande- 
ford, Texas Insurance Department, 
who took “Making Annual Reports” 
as the subject for his paper; and 
C. W. Glover, American Mutual Al- 
liance, Chicago, Illinois, who gave 
an illustrated talk on “Classification 
of Insurance Institutions.” 

The invitation extended by the 
Hocheim Prairie Mutual Fire and 
Storm Insurance Association that the 
1941 Convention be held at Yoakum, 
Texas, was accepted. The dates se- 
lected for the meeting are December 


9 and 10, 1941. 

















Industrial Health Work 


(Continued from page 16) 


that health examination may pro- 
mote, or lead to, law suits for dam- 
ages or for compensation. I have no 
doubt that such things have occurred. 

The approach to the solution of 
this problem must be by the route of 
mutual recognition of the rights as 
well as the benefits involved. Until 
very recently in New York City, 
three out of four of all cases of 
tuberculosis admitted to our Sani- 
toria were received in an advanced 
or moderately advanced state. Today, 
under the able direction of Dr. Her- 
bert R. Edwards, Director of Divi- 
sion of Tuberculosis, we are combing 
large sections of the population by 
the use of chest x-rays and finding 
from one-half of one per cent up to 
three per cent with clinical tuber- 
culosis. Now three out of four of 
the cases found and placed under 
treatment are in the early or minimal 
stage. 

In the past seven years in New 
York City there has been a decline 
in the death rate from tuberculosis 
from 64 per 100,000 of population 
in 1933 to 50 in 1939, a drop of 22 
per cent. A very creditable showing 
in an area of dense population and 
overcrowded living conditions. A fac- 
tor contributing to this greater ef- 
fectiveness of our present-day case 
finding procedure in New York City 
has been our wide use of the x-ray 
as a routine method of examination. 

In the old days, meaning only a 
few years ago, when three-fourths of 
the admissions to the Sanitoria were 
in an advanced or moderately ad- 
vanced stage, the mortality rate was 
correspondingly high and a very large 
proportion of the cases under treat- 
ment were only sojourning in our 
sanitoria on their way to the cem- 
etery. 

Now by finding and caring for the 
earlier cases a far larger percentage 
can be restored to useful service in 
the community, and in a= much 
shorter time. 

In New York City a number of 
our larger unicns have participated 
in this plan by having the chests of 
their members x-rayed in this mass 
attack on hidden and unsuspected 
disease. Nine types of labor organi- 
zations were represented. Many ab- 
normalities were discovered. Among 
them were 244 cases of significant 
pulmonary tuberculosis in 34,303 
members of unions who were x- 
rayed. Many other lesions, previ- 
ously unknown and_ unsuspected, 
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were disclosed. Some of these unions 
are now planning a continuing pro- 
gram through their own resources. 

To carry out such a program in- 
volved many problems. In an article 
published in Radiology for May, 
1940, Drs. Arthur B. Robbins and 
David E. Ehrlich of the Health De- 
partment describe how the method 
used in New York City was chosen. 

“When these group examinations were 
started, our first problem was the choice 
of method. Certain requisites had to be 
met. The procedure must accurately 
diagnose tuberculosis in the minimal 
stage which can be done only radiologi- 
cally; it must be adapted to the rapid 
examination of large numbers of indi- 
viduals; it must be possible to carry 
out the studies in central locations, such 
as schools, institutions, or clinics, and 
to move readily from one location to 
another; the results must be of good 
technical quality, readily capable of in- 
terpretation and review, and the cost 
must be low. 

“Several methods were considered. 
These included tuberculin test screen- 
ing, fluoroscopy, x-ray examination on 
celluloid film, and the rapid roll-paper 
method. 

“Tuberculin test screening was _ re- 
jected because of the difficulty of secur- 
ing permission for injection, the neces- 
sity for several visits by the patient, and 
the failure to detect non-tuberculous 
conditions. In the groups of older in- 
dividuals, 50 per cent or more are posi- 
tive, and, therefore, tuberculin test 
screening is of little value. Fluoroscopy 
had the disadvantages of being incapa- 
ble of review and of doubtful accuracy, 
technically, and was difficult to utilize 
in large groups in short periods of time. 
X-raying on celluloid film with station- 
ary or portable equipment was limited 
in the rapidity with which large num- 
bers of persons could be examined; and, 
it was too costly. Only the roll paper 
method satisfied all of our requirements 
and it was adopted. We have continued 
to use it in this type of work and have 
found it completely satisfactory in over 
100,000 group x-ray examinations done 
during the past five years.” 

In these days of great national ef- 
fort toward defense preparedness, it 
would be folly to direct attention so 
intensely toward production as to 
lose sight of the essentialness of the 
man behind the machine as being on 
a par with the man behind the gun. 
Of what use is the gun without a 
skilled man behind it? Of what use 
is either without the producers that 
supply the ammunition and a thou- 
sand other items of supply? The 
most ruinous of fifth columns would 
be lowered health standards among 
our workmen. 

It seems trite to say these things. 
You and I know them so well, but 
the rank and file, the man of the 
street, the average worker, does not 
yet realize and recognize these facts: 
Namely, that an ounce of prevention 
really is worth a pound of cure. That 
health is his greatest asset and ill 
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health his greatest enemy. That only 
when in good running order is either 
a man or a machine useful. That the 
greatest essential of well being is 
being well. That both Capital and 
Labor have a huge stake invested in 
the health of every workman, and 
that both lose vast sums annually 
on account of ill health. That much 
of this enormous loss is preventable, 
just as accidents have been proven 
preventable. That the great reduc- 
tion in the accident rate in industry 
was not brought about by the sole 
efforts of either group, but by the 
joint efforts of employer and em- 
ploye. That health in Industry can 
be conserved and retained only by 
the joint efforts of all concerned. 
That the cost will be but a fraction 
of the gain. 

It is good business to keep healthy. 








Spencer Names A.B.A. 
Insurance Section Committees 


PERSONNEL OF THE SIXTEEN COM- 
MITTEES OF THE AMERICAN BAR AS- 
sociation’s Section of Insurance Law 
which will handle various aspects of 
legal problems arising in connection 
with insurance have been named by 
Howard C. Spencer, Rochester, N. 
Y., new chairman of the Section of 
Insurance Law. He succeeded John 
W. Cronin, Boston, Mass., as the 
Section’s chairman. 

The 1940-41 committees, with their 
chairmen, ‘are: 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE LAW 

Royce G. Rowe, Chicago, chairman; 
Robert N. Rose, New York City, vice- 
chairman; George B. Boland, Omaha, 
Nebr.; Howard D. Brown, Detroit, 
Mich.; Walter L. Clark, Baltimore, Md.; 
Charles Deckelman, Hartford, Conn.; 
George IL. DeLacy, Omaha, Nebr.; John 
S. Hamilton, Jr.,. New York City; Frank 
T. Lloyd, Jr., Camden, N. J.; John Mc- 
Elraevy, Jr.. New York City; Alexan- 
der M. Miller, Des Moines, Iowa; 
Charles W. Morris, Louisville, Ky.; Ad- 
lai H. Rust, Bloomington, Ill; Joseph 
D. Sullivan, Boston, Mass.; J. M. 
Sweitzer, Wausau, Wis.; V. J. Skutt, 
Omaha, Nebr. 


AVIATION INSURANCE LAW 

W. R. McKelvy, Seattle, Wash., 
chairman; Joseph W. Henderson, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., vice-chairman; Joe B. 
Beach, Stevens Point, Wis.; John F. 
Butler, Oklahoma City, Okla.; Daniel 
D. Carmell, Chicago, Ill.; Robert A. B. 
Cook, Boston, Mass.; John G. Driscoll, 
Jr., San Diego, Calif.; Robert L. Ear- 
nest, West Palm Beach, Fla.; John P. 
Erwin, Philadelphia, Pa.; Gay Gleason, 
3oston, Mass.; Joseph Harrison, New- 
ark, N. J.; Payne Karr, Seattle, Wash.; 
Alvin W. Kunke, River Forest, IIL; 
Charles E. Pledger, Jr., Washington, 
D. C.; Lawrence Weigand, Wichita, 
Kans.; Prentiss FE. Reeder, Kansas 
City, Mo. 
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CASUALTY INSURANCE LAW 

Hugh D. Combs, Baltimore, Md., 
chairman; Elmer W. Sawyer, New York 
City, vice-chairman; Joe C. Barrett, 
Jonesboro, Ark.; Frederic R. Colie, 
Newark, N. J.; George D. Conrad, Har- 
risonburg, Va.; Kenneth B. Cope, Can- 
ton, Ohio; Hugh Harbison, Hartford, 
Conn.; Gerald P. Hayes, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Ambrose B. Kelly, Chicago, IIl.; 
Roscoe R. Koch, Philadelphia, Pa.; John 
Lloyd, Jr., Atlantic City, N. J.; W. 
Percy McDonald, Memphis, Tenn.; J. 
Francis O’Sullivan, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Jay Shereff, New York City; Joe G. 
Sweet, San Francisco, Calif.; Sol Weiss, 
New Orleans, La.; John C. Young, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; Chase M. Smith, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

FIDELITY AND SURETY 
INSURANCE LAW 

Henry W. Nichols, New York City, 
chairman; J. Kemp Bartlett, Jr., vice- 
chairman; James P. Allen, Jr., Boston, 
Mass.; E. Kemp Cathcart, Baltimore, 
Md.; Clark C. Coulter, Detroit, Mich.; 
Edward H. Cushman, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Alexander Foster, Jr., New York City; 
Thomas P. Harvey, Hartford, Conn.; 
L. Barrett Jones, Jackson, Miss.; Leo 
T. Kissam, New York City; George L. 
Naught, New York City; H. LeBaron 
Sampson, Boston, Mass.; R. P. Wise- 
carver, San Francisco, Calif.; J. Harry 
Schisler, Baltimore, Md. 


FIRE INSURANCE LAW 

Thomas Watters, Jr., New York City, 
chairman; James M. Guiher, Clarksburg, 
W. Va.; vice-chairman; Fred G. Clarke, 
Seattle, Wash.; Neil Cunningham, San 
Francisco, Calif.; Arthur B. Curran, 
Rochester, N. Y.; F. W. Davies, Birm- 
ingham, Ala.; Frank M. Drake, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; John S. Foster, Newark, N. 
J.; Clarence W. Glover, Chicago, IIL; 
John L. Kohl, Cincinnati, Ohio; Francis 
X. LaFrance, Providence, R. I.; Sam- 
uel Levin, Chicago, Ill.; Arthur A. 
Moreno, New Orleans, La.; Chase M. 
Smith, Chicago, III. 


FRATERNAL INSURANCE LAW 

Herman L. Ekern, Chicago, chair- 
man; Moses G. Hubbard, Jr., Utica, N. 
Y., vice-chairman; Richard F. Allen, 
Topeka, Kans.; Edmund L. Craig, 
Evansville, Ind.; Thomas J. Cullen, Al- 
bany, N. Y.; T. M. Ingersoll, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa; Arthur E. Nelson, St. 
Paul, Minn.; L. J. Palda, Jr., Minot, 
N. D.; John L. Schweigert, Denver, 
Colo.; J. Morgan Stevens, Jackson, 
— Frank E. Spain, Birmingham, 
Ala. 

HEALTH AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE LAW 

Oliver H. Miller, Des Moines, Iowa, 
thairman; Pinckney L. Cain, Columbia; 
S. C., vice-chairman; Jewel Alexander, 
San Francisco, Calif.; F. Roland Alla- 
ben, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Mark E. 
Archer, Indianapolis, Ind.; Oscar D. 
Brundidge, Dallas, Texas; R. A. Hen- 
derson, Fort Myers, Fla.; Miller Manier, 
Nashville, Tenn.; John D. Randall, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Ivan Robinette, 
Phoenix, Ariz.; Forrest S. Smith, Jer- 
sey City, N. J.; John P. Smith, New 
York City; John R. Snively, Rockford, 
Ill.; V. J. Skutt, Omaha, Nebr. 


INSURANCE LAW PRACTICE 
AND PROCEDURE 
Eugene Quay, Chicago, chairman; 
Wilbur E. Benoy, Columbus, Ohio, vice- 
chairman; L. J. Carey, Detroit, Mich.; 
J. A. Gooch, Fort Worth, Texas; C. 
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Glenn Morris, Topeka, Kans.; Walter 
O. Schell, Los Angeles, Calif.; Howard 
L. Smith, Tulsa, Okla.; Bertram A. 
Sugarman, Boston, Mass.; Melvin T. 
Woods, Sioux Falls, S. D.; John W. 
Cronin, Boston, Mass. 

LAY INSURANCE ADJUSTERS 

E. Smythe Gambrell, Atlanta, Ga., 
chairman; Wilson C. Jainson, Hartford, 
Conn., vice-chairman; Harvey T. Brock, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Oscar J. Brown, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; William G. Caples, 
Chicago, Ill.; R. Robinson Chance, Jer- 
sey City, N. J.; Robert E. Howe, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; James C. Jones, St. Louis, 
Mo.; John R. Kitch, Chicago, IIl.; Rob- 
ert M. Nelson, Memphis, Tenn.; Robert 
M. Noll, Marietta, Ohio; J. B. Patter- 
son, Wichita, Kans.; F. A. Rittenhouse, 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; Stanley M. Rose- 
water, Omaha, Nebr.; George W. Yan- 
cey, Birmingham, Ala.; Joe S. Lewis, 
Ponca City, Okla. 

LIFE INSURANCE LAW 

Ralph H. Kastner, Chicago, IIl., chair- 
man; Julius C. Smith, Greensboro, N. 
C., vice-chairman; Harry Cole Bates, 
New York City; V. P. Crowe, Okla- 
homa City, Okla.; Thomas J. Cullen, 
Albany, N. Y.; Byron K. Elliott, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; J. Thomas Gurney, Orlando, 
Fla.; Francis V. Keesling, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; Eugene J. McGivney, New 
Orleans, La.; Richard B. Montgomery, 
Jr., New Orleans, La.; Edwin R. Mor- 
rison, Kansas City, Mo.; Harry W. 
Pitkin, Des Moines, Iowa; Harry T. 
Poore, Knoxville, Tenn.; Price H. Top- 
ping, New York City; Hobart S. 
Weaver, Newark, N. J.; Robert L. 
Webb, Topeka, Kans.; Vincent P. Whit- 
sitt, New York City; John F. Handy, 
Springfield, Mass. 

MARINE AND INLAND MARINE 

INSURANCE LAW 

Robert E. Hall, Hartford, Conn., 
chairman; George E. Beechwood, Phila- 
delphia, vice-chairman; Joseph G. Bill, 
New York City; Robert Branand, Jr., 
Chicago, I1l.; A. Chalmers Charles, New 
York City; Edward G. Dobrin, Seattle, 
Wash.; Frederick W. Dorr, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; Carl P. Kremer, New 
York City; L. Vernon Miller, Balti- 
more, Md.; Norman S. Rein, New York 
City; Carl G. Stearns, Houston, Texas; 
Edward I. Taylor, Hartford, Conn.; J. 
Harry LaBrum, Philadelphia, Pa. 

COMMITTEE ON PUBLICATIONS 

Lionel P. Kristeller, Newark, N. J., 
chairman; John F. Handy, Springfield, 
Mass., vice-chairman; Harry W. Ray- 
mond, Chicago, Ill.; J. Harry Schisler, 
Baltimore, Md.; Clement F. Robinson, 
Portland, Me. 
QUALIFICATION AND REGULATION 

OF INSURANCE COMPANIES 

George W. Goble, College of Law, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill, chair- 
man; Samuel R. Feller, New York 
City, vice-chairman; E. G. Baird, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; Washington Bowie, Jr., 
Baltimore, Md.; Terence F. Cunneen, 
Washington, D. C.; Hervey J. Drake, 
New York City; Leonard M. Gardner, 
Albany, N. Y.; Jerome J. Greilsheimer, 
New York City; Russell M. Knepper, 
Columbus, Ohio; Franklin J. Marryott, 
Boston, Mass.; Frank W. Young, 
Springfield, Ill.; Fdwin W. Patterson, 
New York City. 


COMMITTEE TO CONFER WITH 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
INSURANCE COMMISSIONERS 
Hervey J. Drake, New York City, 

chairman; Allan E.. Brosmith, Hart- 


ford, Conn., vice-chairman; Garfield W. 
Brown, Chicago, Ill; Felix Hebert, 
Providence, R. I.; V. J. Skutt, Omaha, 
Nebr.; W. E. Stanley, Wichita, Kans.; 
John W. Cronin, Boston, Mass. 
UNAUTHORIZED INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 

Henry S. Moser, Chicago, IIl., chair- 
man; Charles H. Cashin, Stevens Point, 
Wis., vice-chairman; Harlan S. Don 
Carlos, 700 Main St., Hartford, Conn.; 
Luther Ira Webster, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Edwin W. Patterson, New York City. 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND 

EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 
INSURANCE LAW 

Thomas N. Bartlett, Baltimore, Md., 
chairman; John F. Hynes, Des Moines, 
Iowa, vice-chairman; Forrest A. Betts, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Edward J. Bole- 
man, Indianapolis, Ind.; Frank H. Dur- 
ham, Minneapolis, Minn.; Mark H. Har- 
rington, Denver, Colo.; Leslie P. Hem- 
ry, Boston, Mass.; Clarence W. Heyl, 
Peoria, Ill.; S. Elizabeth Holmes, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Hubert S. Lipscomb, Jack- 
son, Miss.; Albert E. Meder, Detroit, 
Mich.; Joseph C. Paul, Newark, N. J.; 
Welcome D. Pierson, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; William A. Porteous, Jr., New 
Orleans, La.; J. Frank Scannell, Boston, 
Mass.; Roszel C. Thomsen, Baltimore, 
Md.; Clement F. Robinson, Port- 
land, Me. 








John W. Gunn Named 


President of Employers 
Mutual Casualty 


AT A RECENT MEETING OF THE 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE EMPLOY- 
ers Mutual Casualty Company of 
Des Moines, Iowa, John W. Gunn 
was elected president of the company. 
He succeeds his father, John A. 
Gunn, who tendered his resignation 
to the Board. The elder Mr. Gunn, 
the founder of the company and its 
president since organization in 1911, 
was elected Chairman of the Board 
and will continue to serve as treas- 
urer. Prior to his elevation to the 
presidency, John W. Gunn had been 
vice-president of the company. 

Company secretary, John S. Hynes 
was named vice-president to succeed 
John W. Gunn, and in addition will 
retain his office as secretary. 


Commissioners’ Notes 


F, J. Marryott, Liberty Mutual; R. 
H. Mathias and E. A. Meyers, State 
Farm Mutual; G. A. McKinney, 
Millers of Alton; R. C. Mead, State 
Farm Mutual; Chase M. Smith, 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty; Vic- 
tor Trundy, American Mutual Lia- 
bility; Frank P. Tucker, Albany, 
New York; R. M. Wade, Michigan 
Mutual Liability; Charles R. Wilder 
and Hubert W. Yount, Liberty Mu- 
tual; A. V. Gruhn, American Mu- 
tual Alliance; and J. M. Eaton, Gar- 
field W. Brown and E. L. Poor also 
of the Alliance. 

















“IT CERTAINLY WAS A REAL HELP” 


“I followed your Program 
Plan and made a number 
of changes in my Fire and 
Casualty insurance. I now 





have more protection than 
I had before . . . and my cost is lower. It 
certainly was a real help to me.” 

This is typical of the remarks received from 
many insurance buyers testifying to the value 
of Federated-HMC Program Plans. This serv- 
ice has helped thousands secure adequate in- 
surance protection at a low cost and has 
eliminated the chance of uninsured losses 
through improper and incorrectly written 
policies. 

A Federated-HMC Program Plan outlines a 
sound and economical way to carry your in- 


surance. Designed to fit your business, it lists 
the kinds of insurance which provide the 
broadest protection . .. analyzes your present 
insurance . . . and reveals whether or not 
your policies are written corre¢tly to give you 
the benefits of term rates and coinsurance 
credits. 

Your Federated-HMC representative will be 
glad to give you a Program Plan. Be sure to 


see him when he ealls. 


FEDERATED HARDWARE MUTUALS 


Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Company .... . Stevens Point, Wis 
Minnesota Implement Mutual Fire Insurance Company ... . . Owatonna, Minn. 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
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